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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 4221, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator J. William Fulbright (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Fulbright, Green, Sparkman, Hickenlooper, 
Aiken, and Carlson. 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


The CuarrMaAn. The committee will come to order. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations today is holding a public hear- 
ing designed to elicit information about the new Bureau of Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations which has been created within the Depart- 
ment of State. 

While the organization of this Bureau is a primary matter of con- 
cern to the committee, we are also interested in determining and giving 
sympathetic attention to any problems that might be confronting the 
International Educational Exchange Service, which is the major com- 
ponent of the new Bureau. 

The principal witness this morning is the head of the Bureau, Mr. 
Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary for the Coordi- 
nation of International Educational and Cultural Relations. 

I believe he is accompanied by his deputy, Mr. Saxton Bradford, and 
by Mr. Donald D. Edgar, Director of the International Educational 
Exchange Service, and by his deputy, Mr. John N. Hayes. 

Mr. Thayer, we are glad to have you with us. 

I understand you have a brief presentation, so you proceed in your 
own way, please. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. THAYER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COORDINATION OF INTERNA. 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS; ACCOM. 
PANIED BY SAXTON BRADFORD, DEPUTY TO THE SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE; DONALD D. EDGAR, 
DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERV. 
ICE; JOHN N. HAYES, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE; CLAYTON DANN, EXECU. 
TIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELA. 
TIONS; AND FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN, DIRECTOR, CULTURAL POLICY 
AND DEVELOPMENT STAFF, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CUL.- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Tuayer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was first asked by Secretary Herter to accept 
the appointment of Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the 
Coordination of International Educational and Cultural Relations, he 
outlined to me the reasons for the creation of this position and the ob- 
jectives he had in mind for its functions. My interpretation of what 
the Secretary said is as follows: 

The Secretary described to me his own lifefong personal interest in 
furthering the understanding of the people of foreign countries by 
Americans and vice versa, including his founding of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Advanced International Studies which 
has for many years now been engaged in preparing Americans for 
service abroad. He expressed his belief that the exchange of persons 
and other cultural programs constitute one of the most effective ways 
of creating mutual understanding between peoples, and that they are 
therefore some of the most important tools for the implementation of 
our foreign policy. The*Secretary said that he believed that today 
these programs were in great need of particular attention. 


COORDINATION NEEDED 


First of all, coordination is needed of various activities in this field 
which are now being carried on by a great many different Govern- 
ment agencies and by a great many private organizations and insti- 
tutions. In recent years there has been a sudden upsurge of public 
interest in bringing foreigners to America and sending Americans 
abroad to give special training and study and understanding of the 
customs, habits, and lives of both Americans and the peoples of 
foreign nations. This public interest is reflected in a great variety of 
programs which grew up independently without reference to one 
another. 

A careful survey of the existing situation was required, the Secre- 
tary told me, upon which coordination could be based, and coordi- 
nation would be one of the primary functions of my new position. 

His position was clearly stated in a letter to Senator Mundt dated 
March 13, 1959, in answer to Senator Mundt’s inquiry concerning the 
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roblem of coordination. The Secretary said in this letter, and 
f quote : 

With growing recognition of the importance of cultural affairs broadly de- 
fined, in international relations, there has developed a need for a comprehen- 
sive coordination of the policies, plans, and programs of Federal agencies in 
order to assure an integrated approach to the countries with which we conduct 
these activities. This need was pointed out in a preliminary study of our pro- 
gram of international cultural cooperation and technical exchange which was 
undertaken by our Bureau of Public Affairs in 1957, primarily for internal use. 
It was followed by staff studies undertaken at my request, which have resulted 
in the recent establishment of the position of special assistant to the Secretary 
of State for the coordination of international education and cultural rela- 
tions. As you know, Mr. Robert H. Thayer, formerly U.S. Minister to Rumania, 
has been appointed to that position and is now engaged in an exploratory survey 
of exactly what needs to be done. 

The Secretary also pointed out that the exchange of persons and 
other cultural programs of the Department of State had for a long 
time been situated in the Public Affairs area of the Department. This 
area is primarily charged with public relations, relations with the 
press and with the public. It is concerned primarily with short-term 
emergency problems of current interest rather than with long-term 
objectives of the exchange of persons and cultural relations field. The 
demands of the Public Affairs area upon its personnel were such that 
no one at the Assistant Secretary level with free and ready access to 
the Secretary had been able to give time and attention to these pro- 
grams which he felt they deserved. 

He pointed out that when any domain of the Government organ- 
ization lacks attention there is always the danger that the quality of 

rsonnel will decrease as well as the effectiveness of operations, and 

e emphasized that today with the growing importance of the ex- 
change of persons and cultural relations programs, these decisions of 
the Department should be at their very best in every possible way. 


UPGRADING OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES URGED 


Dr. Morrill, president of the University of Minnesota, early in 
1956, made recommendations contained in a report which was in itself 
the result of the insistence of the U.S. Senate on the closer coordina- 
tion of exchange of persons services with different agencies. 

Dr. Morrill was requested by the Senate to make this report. 

In the report he asserted as a principal conclusion of his study 
that, and I quote: 

The time has clearly come for an upgrading of U.S. exchange activity in gov- 
ernmental, congressional, American public, and foreign consciousness. There is 
not only the plainly necessitous task of coordination to be undertaken but also 
the function of leadership and governmental spokesmanship in elevating cul- 
tural and technical exchange to the level of a major instrument of American 
influence and assistance in international affairs. 

The Secretary had come to the conclusion that the International 
Educational Exchange Service and the other divisions of the Depart- 
ment having to do with cultural relations should be transferred out 
of the Public Affairs area into its own Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations on a par with the other Bureaus of the Department. 
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He said that I would be expected to take over the position of head 
of this Bureau. 


COORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


He urged me, however, not to do this immediately, but to concen- 
trate my efforts toward getting activities going in the coordination 
field, and only when these activities were moving effectively should 
I take on the added responsibility of heading up the Bureau of Inter. 
national Cultural Relations. It was agree that I would probably 
need at least 6 months to get going in the coordinating field, and the 
date for the formation of the Bureau was discussed as being the be- 
ginning of the next fiscal year or July of this year, 1959. 

I suggested, and it was agreed, that directing the ee of the 
various programs of the Bureau of International Cultural Relations 
could probably best be performed by a Deputy for Operations. 

In any event, my clear understanding of the reason for the forma- 
tion of the Bureau of International Cultural Relations was that it was 
a device formed for the purpose of elevating the whole field of inter- 
national educational exchange and cultural relations to a position of 
stature and dignity which it had not held in the past and to give it 
the undivided attention of a full-time officer of the Department of the 
rank of an Assistant Secretary with direct access to the Secretary of 
State. This concept was confirmed to me by Secretary Dulles at the 
time when I was sworn in on January 21, 1959, and I quote Secre- 
tary Dulles’ remarks at that time: 

I am extremely happy that this step is being taken of putting a highly qualified 
person in charge of the cultural and intellectual exchange. I do not think that 
any activity is more important than these exchanges in which we are to know 
each other better and spread the philosophy of freedom. 

These programs do not show spectacular results; there is a tendency to treat 
them as unimportant—there is a tendency to play them down. However, the 
Communists have already taken advantage of the planning in this field for long 


periods in what Stalin called the historical era. They attach great importance 
to this work. 


We have done quite a great deal without full knowledge of what other de- 
partments are doing, and I hope this new position, with its coordinating func- 
tion, will greatly improve the effectiveness of what we are doing and lead to 
concrete results. 


SELECTION OF U.S. GRANTEES 


The Secretary expressed particular concern about the necessity of 
having a very high standard of selection of American grantees going 
abroad. He asked me when I took over the responsibility for these 
programs of the Department of State to inquire carefully into the 
reactions in foreign countries to American grantees and to review the 
selection processes with greatest care. 

In this connection, I might say that on a recent trip to the Near 
East this spring when I visited various American missions, when I 
asked those charged with our exchange programs there about what 
particular problems they had, they all replied that they hoped there 
could be an improvement in the selection of American grantees. They 
emphasized that though Americans sent overseas—especially lec- 
turers—had fine scholastic or intellectual qualifications, their per- 
sonalities were not always suitable for the positions assigned to them. 

When I returned, I reported this to the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, and the U.S. Advisory Committee on Exchange of Persons, and 
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requested them to give me their recommendations on how this selec- 
tion process might be improved. They are in the process of making 
acareful study of that at the present time. 

Senator Green. Have they made any report yet? 

Mr. THayer. No, sir; they have not made any report yet. There 
js a meeting coming up very shortly of both of those committees, 
and I hope to get their report. 


COORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Immediately upon my appointment I proceeded to tackle the co- 
ordinating aspects of the position. It was discovered that at least 15 
agencies of the U.S. Government were involved in one way or an- 
other in the field of international education, and it was not clear 
that the planning of these various programs country by country had 
been coordinated. 

That chart there shows in a general way the different agencies of 
the U.S. Government, as well as the private organizations that are in- 
terested in this field. Business and industry have a great many in- 
terests; so have church groups, the universities, the National Science 
Foundation, and the various private foundations, as well as, of course, 
the major agencies of the Government. 

I decided to initiate a careful survey country by country of what 
all the Government agencies are doing in this field, and with the co- 
operation of all of the agencies, I held discussions at the working 
levels as to how this information could be collected, tabulated, and re- 
duced to a form which, freely exchanged between these agencies, would 
assist in a common coordinated planning effort country by country. 

Information from these agencies has already been received on 10 
different countries. An experiment as to tabulation has been referred 
back to the agencies and to the field for comment on one country 
and as a result of these comments, a new form is being developed. 
Once this has been done, this form will be applied to every country 
of the world and all the facts collected will be processed in a central 
clearinghouse and will be kept current. Special reports from time to 
time from this clearinghouse will be developed. 

We have prepared, and I have here copies of “A Complete Report on 
Thailand.” This report indicates the various activities of the differ- 
ent agencies of the Government in Thailand, and I have a chart here 
on that which I will be glad to show in a few minutes. 


POSSIBLE SURVEY OF PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES ABROAD 


In order to initiate a similar survey of the activities of pri- 
vate organizations and institutions country by country, I have been 
discussing with various foundations the possibility of financing such 
a survey and establishing a private clearinghouse of information 
similar to that being set up in the Department. A joining of these 
two sources of information would result in a complete inventory of 
activity, both governmental and private, in this whole field, which, 
if made available to all those interested in the exchange of persons 
and cultural relations field, would in itself result in a normal form 
of coordinated planning which does not exist today. 
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Pending the results of these surveys, a member of my staff is en- 
gaged in issuing reports of both Government and private activity in 
various sensitive areas of the world. Such reports have been com- 
pleted on Africa, copies of which were sent to some members of this 
committee. A similar report is in the making on the Near East, 
These reports are being written as a temporary measure since the 
completion of the surveys and the setting up of the clearinghouse 
described above will necessarily be time consuming. 

The organization of this clearinghouse, and collecting the informa- 
tion, will take a great deal of time—probably 6 or 8 months—and it 
does not seem right in the meantime that we should not have some 
information available; so I have one member of my staff spending full 
time in getting together the facts in the different areas, particularly 
in the sensitive areas of the world, of exactly what every Govern- 
ment agency and what every private organization is doing in this 
field of international education and cultural relations, 


REPORT ON AFRICA DISCUSSED 


I have here a seven-volume report which this member of my staff 
has completed on Africa, which will be made available to any mem- 
ber of the committee who might be interested. 

This contains a very complete survey of the international educa- 
tional and cultural activities now being carried on in Africa by 
Government agencies and by private organizations. 

Senator Green. Are those for distribution now ? 

Mr. Tuayerr. We can get you copies, Senator, any time you want 
them. 

Reports alone, however, cannot be said to be the full answer to 
coordination, and we have therefore instituted a plan—which has not 
yet been put into operation—of an experimental coordinating mech- 
anism. 

Africa is a part of the world which is crying aloud for education 
and understanding of conditions and assistance in all basic fields. 

This plan which we have instituted is going into operation in the 
early part of September as a coordinating experiment. Many agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government and many private organizations and in- 
stitutions, as this report will show, are deeply interested in the peo- 
ples of Africa and are desirous of assisting them in their political 
and economic development. In order to have a complete exchange of 
information of thoughts, ideas, and plans of activities in Africa, I ex- 
pect to inaugurate, directly after Labor Day, monthly meetings of 
top-level officials of various Government agencies concerned with Af- 
rica—I have called together a monthly meeting of the top-level of- 
ficials of Government agencies, ICA, USIA, Defense, State, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and any others who would like to attend, who 
are concerned with Africa. 

This will be followed up every 2 or 3 months by an African Forum, 
where representatives of Government agencies can meet with repre- 
sentatives of private institutions for an afternoon and evening of dis- 
cussion of their plans and for a full exchange of information. Should 
this experiment be successful, I am hopeful that similar monthly Gov- 
ernment agency meetings followed by bimonthly or trimonthly forums 
of Government and private institutions together may be developed for 
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other areas of the world, such as the Near East, the Far East, Latin 
America, and Europe. ' 

We already have monthly meetings of an interagency committee on 
cultural relations in Latin America. 

It is conceivable that from this device we may develop an effective 
coordinating mechanism which will prove to be important in assisting 
in the joint planning of activity in international educational and cul- 
tural fields country by country. 


FIELDS OF CONCERN TO EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


There are many fields of common concern to those in Government 
and private organizations active in the field of international educa- 
tional and cultural relations: the major problem of what our basic 
objectives are in the field of international education and the role of 
the American university in this field; the teaching of English as a 
foreign language ; orientation courses to be given to those Americans 
going abroad and to foreigners coming to this country; international 
centers; and things of that kind. 

On the first-mentioned broad subject, I was fortunate to be able to 
sponsor a most successful conference at Annapolis on April 4 and 5 
of this year, attended by the presidents of eight universities, heads 
of foundations, and top representatives of USIA, ICA, Defense, and 
IES, for a 2-day discussion on our general objectives and on the role 
of the university. A summary report of this conference has been 
distributed to some members of the committee, and is available here 
for any others who may be interested. 

From this conference there will, I hope, develop the work of 
special high-level committees who will look more closely into these 
important problems. I also expect to conduct surveys of how the 
various Government agencies are operating in the other fields, that 
is, in orientation and language teaching and so forth, in the hope 
that facilities which have been developed to a point of excellence by 
one agency may be made available to others, thus avoiding duplica- 
tion of effort and expense. 

The CHarrMan. How long is your statement, Mr. Thayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Excuse me, Senator ? 

The Cuamrman. How long is your statement ? 

Mr, Tuayer. I can stop at any time, sir. I am practically finished 
with it now. I had a few charts to show, and I will stop and reserve 
whatever else I have to say. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Tuayer. As the beginning of the new fiscal year approached, I 
had conferences with the administrative areas of the Department con- 
cerning the formation of the new Bureau of International Cultura, 
Relations. I suggested that prior to the creation of such a Bureau, 
an interim survey be held of the various divisions to be transferred to 
this Bureau in order to determine how the new organization should be 
set up within the Bureau. However, it was explained by the ad- 
ministrative people that it would be simpler if a paper transfer to this 
Bureau should take place of these various sections as they are now 
constituted, and that thereafter whatever reorganization seemed ap- 
propriate could take place. I was also advised that due to the com- 
mitments of those charged with conducting such surveys, a present 
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survey was not feasible and would have to await the transfer. As 
of June 1, a technical transfer took place, but the actual transfer diq 
not take place until July 1, the beginning of the new fiscal year 6 weeks 
ago. Shortly thereafter a thorough survey of these divisions was 
begun. 

I have not proposed, nor do I intend to propose, any changes in the 
present organization of any of the divisions which have been trans. 
ferred to this Bureau until this survey has been completed. Certain 
technical adjustments had to be made in the handling of finances, the 
reports section, and so forth, but I explained carefully to heads of 
divisions concerned that I had no intention of interfering with the 
regular progress of their work, and any of these technical changes 
which did so interfere should be reported to me for appropriate ad- 
justment. To date, I have received no such report. 

As to what changes may be necessary as a result of the survey being 
carried on, I am in no position, Mr, Chairman, to report. When, 
as, and if they are recommended, I shall be glad, as I told Senator 
Mundt at the Senate Appropriations Committee meeting, to keep 
those Members of the Senate who are interested in these programs 
closely advised. 

During the past 6 weeks since I have been the responsible head of 
these activities, [ have not been in a position to pass judgment on the 
effectiveness of the work being performed or the capabilities of the 
personnel. I have made no requests for changes in personnel nor do 
I intend to. Such changes as may come to pass in the future will be 
made only in order to carry out the objectives of my office; namely, 
to give concentrated attention to activities of the international edu- 
cational exchange program and to elevate it to the status and dignity 
which it should have in the implementation of our foreign policy. I 
should like to emphasize that the transfer of LES and the other areas 
formerly situated together in the Public Affairs area to the Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations was made for the purpose not 
of having them lose their identity but of lifting them from a position 
of secondary importance in an area where public relations and not 
exchange of persons was the principal function, and bringing them 
where the principal function will be the international educational 
exchange program and the general cultural relations of the United 
States, 

What advantages will accrue to the International Exchange Service 
as a result of this transfer and the special high level attention given 
to it? There are three particular areas among others where an im- 
provement can be expected—the areas of relationships, operations, 
and program resources. 


1, Relationships 


(a) The exchange program’s relationships within the Department: 
The exchange program has been at a disadvantage in its intradepart- 
mental relationships by virtue of (1) the administrative level at which 
the Director of IES has had to function, and (2) the location ot IES 
within the departmental bureau structure under an Assistant Secre- 
tary whose jurisdiction embraced in addition a diversity of other pro- 
grams and responsibilities unrelated to educational and cultural ex- 
change. The exchange program has thus been handicapped both ver- 
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tically and horizontally : it has been relatively difficult to keep the top 
echelon—Secretaries, Under Secretaries, etc.—informed concerning 
the program, to obtain their backing where desirable, and the like; at 
the same time, relationships with other Bureaus in the Department— 
eg. the Geographic Bureaus—have normally been carried on at levels 
well below that of the heads of these Bureaus, the Assistant Secre- 
taries. In reconciling occasionally conflicting points of view within 
the Department to obtain a departmental position, therefore, LES 
has often been at a disadvantage in dealing with higher level officials. 
In my capacity as head of the Bureau, I shall have direct access to 
the Secretary and other high Department officers; I attend the Sec- 
retary’s staff meetings; and through these and other means can assure 
quick and appropriate action on educational exchange matters. ; 

(5) Relationships with other Government agencies: A number of 

roblems affecting the exchange program have arisen, particularly 
in recent years, that have involved consultation and accommodation 
with other programs and agencies. The International Cooperation 
Administration, U.S. Information Agency, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Bureau of the Budget are four such agencies. Because 
of its relatively small size, the exchange program has had a certain 
natural handicap to overcome, in relation, say, to the technical as- 
sistance program operated by ICA. A more serious handicap, how- 
ever, has been the comparative administrative level at which educa- 
tional exchange relationships must be discussed and the problems re- 
solved. With the creation of a new bureau, and a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary in charge of that bureau, valid considerations affect- 
ing the conduct, present and future, of the educational exchange pro- 
gram can be advanced with more confidence of their acceptance within 
the Government. 

(c) Relationships outside the Government—with private agencies 
and institutions: The level of administrative direction of the exchange 
program within the Department has, and has had, an inevitable effect 
on relationships with private foundations, universities, and private 
agencies generally. Under the organization in the recent past, it has 
been possible to set up very effective relationships with, for example, 
foreign student advisers and Fulbright advisers on American cam- 
puses. It has been more difficult for IES to deal directly with the 
presidents of educational institutions with a view to influencing in- 
stitutional policies with respect to educational exchange. Similarly, 
in its approaches to foundations to obtain assistance for worthwhile 
activities and projects to enhance program results, TES has been 
inhibited from direct approaches to the heads of those foundations, 
particularly the major ones. In these respects, it is anticipated that 
the new Bureau will improve, and it already has improved, this situa- 
tion. Through the Annapolis conference sponsored by the head of 
the Bureau, far-reaching improvements in the policies, emphases, 
and internal priorities of our educational institutions to meet current 
foreign relations and educational exchange needs is believed possible. 
Already direct approaches to the heads of the major foundations have 
met. with closer Government-foundation cooperation than at any time 
in the past, and commitments of support for a member of worthwhile 
exchange projects and activities have already been obtained. 
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2. The area of program operations 
The actual administration of the exchange program as it has de- 
veloped over the years has been well conducted, and reports received t 
have confirmed the program’s effectiveness in terms of its grantees ] 
and their activities subsequent to their grants. With a program as | 
important as the exchange program, however, it is necessary to main- c 
tain a constant review to improve effectiveness, maintain flexibility, I 
and avoid complacency. Through overall direction by the head of 
the Bureau and his Deputy for Operations, it is believed that effective | 
guidance, free from over-preoccupation with program details, can ‘ 
bring about needed improvements in program operations. { 
Examples follow: 
(a) Selection of grantees: There is noelement of the exchange pro- | 1 
gram more important than the selection of persons to be exchanged, 
By and large, selection procedures and criteria used to date have pro- : 
duced reasonably good results. Nevertheless, numerous indications 
have come to the attention of the Bureau of cases where selection has |! 
seemingly proved less than ideal. The problem appears to be most ; 
acute, so far as has been observed to date, with regard to Americans ‘ 
sent abroad, particularly under the American specialists program. 
At the direction of the Bureau, INE is already undertaking a thor- | 
ough-going review of selection processes with a view to identifying , 
unnecessary or even harmful practices that have grown up over the 
ears. In addition, the Bureau has sought the advice of the Board of ! 
oreign Scholarships, the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational ; 
Exchange and the Advisory Committee on the Arts on the selection of 
American specialists. 
(6) Contractual relationships: The general area of utilization of 
other agencies, both Governmental and private, under contract is 
one concerning which questions have been raised in the Congress and 
elsewhere, Attention to these relationships at the Bureau level within ; 
the Department will be helpful, it is believed, is making them more | | 
systematic and uniform, and in confirming the appropriateness of such 
utilization in each instance. 
(c) The quality of the program for grantees: It is of the greatest 
importance that persons brought to this country under grants, whether ( 
they are currently leaders of thought and opinion in other countries 
or potentially so, be assured a program experience of the highest 
quality. There is some danger that in administering large numbers 
of grants, the tailoring of program experience for the individual — 
grantee may not receive adequate attention. The Bureau is initiating 
inquiries to satisfy itself that the quality of the exchange program is | 
in no respect being sacrificed in favor of quantitative considerations. 
3. Program resources for educational exchange (budget) { 
For the past several years, the impression has been widespread that 
financial resources made available for support of educational exchange 
have been inadequate for fulfillment of existing needs and priorities. 
Our missions abroad, numerous interested private agencies and Mem- ( 
bers of Congress, as well as the U.S. Advisory Commission on Edu- 
cational Exchange, have repeatedly emphasized this lack. Yet no 


material increase in these resources, except for certain foreign curren- 
cies, has been forthcoming. It is hoped and expected that the new 
Bureau, having ascertained the dimensions of the need and the de- 
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to which existing resources fal] short of meeting it, will push 
forcefully, both within the executive branch and within the yn 
ture, for a provision of adequate resources through increased ap- 


ropriation. 

The results expected from the creation of the new Bureau, as in- 
dicated above, can perhaps be synthesized from quotations from two 
recommendations of the Advisory Commission. 

In 1953, when the educational exchange program was retained in 
the Department while the U.S. Information Agency was established 
separately, the Commission recommended “utmost consideration” to 
the following : 

. “Proper recognition, from the viewpoint of actual contribution and 
prestige,” for the role of the exchange program in our foreign relations. 

2. Appropriate importance and emphasis, as respects the identity of the pro- 
gram, in departmental administrative status, through title, nomenclature, and 


otherwise. 
3. Adequate administrative support and authority within the Depart- 


went * ° *. 

4. Full cooperation and support in developing and justifying budget * * * 
which will insure adequate funds to carry out the program (10th semiannual 
report to Congress). 

In its current report shortly to be submitted to the Congress (22d 
semiannual report to Congress) , the Commission comments as follows: 

Not until this year, however, have administrative steps been taken that promise 
to accord completely with the Commission’s recommendations. The establish- 
ment on June 1 of the Bureau of International Cultural Relations within the 
Department is a most welcome action and has the Commission’s hearty endorse- 
ment. It is entirely fitting thus to recognize administratively the coordinate 
role played by international cultural relations, including educational exchange— 
along with more traditional relations in other spheres—in our conduct of foreign 
affairs. Under the direction of Mr. Robert H. Thayer, special assistant to the 
Secretary in this field, and Mr. Saxton Bradford, his deputy, we are confident 
that the new Bureau will move to achieve in all respects the proper recognition, 
appropriate emphasis, adequate authority, and full support cited by the Com- 
mission as necessary in its earlier recommendations. 

As an example of the way the Bureau of International Cultural 
Relations is tackling this problem, I have a few charts here which in- 
dicate some of the problems, and have a bearing on the reasons for 


the formation of a bureau. 
VARIOUS FORMS OF EXCHANGES 


This chart indicates the different forms which cultural relations 
take. 

The most important is the exchange of individuals, leaders, students, 
teachers, and specialists. 

Then you have an exchange of presentation of performing artists— 
the President’s cultural program. 

Then you have the exchange of books and materials, of art exhibi- 
tions, and cooperation between educational institutions. 

On the exchange of individuals, which is the most. important, this 
chart indicates the situation in fiscal year 1958. Forty thousand 
foreigners came to the United States for academic assignments, and 
38,400 for nonacademic assignments. 

Twenty- five thousand Americans went abroad for academic pur- 
poses, study, teaching, and so forth, and 3,000 for scientific or raestioal 


purposes. 
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There are now in this country, or rather were at the end of 1958, 
78,400 foreigners engaged in one activity or another. ; 

These, of course, were not all brought over by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Some of them came on their own, and some of them were 
sent by their own governments, and some by private organizations 
and institutions. 

Senator Green. Does that include missionaries ? 

Mr. Tuarer. That should include missionaries, but. not to a com- 
plete extent, Senator. We have not been able to get full information 
on the missionary effort. 

Senator Green. Well, partial information is more misleading than 
none. 

Mr. Tuayer. I believe that as far as American missionaries abroad 
are concerned, if you included them there would be a great: many 
more than the 28, 000 that are indicated there. But we have not com- 
pleted our survey of private organization activity. 

This information, the source of this information, came from the 
sections of the State Department which issue visas for foreigners 
coming to this country, and passports for those going abroad. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


This chart shows the coordination of U.S. cultural relations abroad 
being carried out by the Bureau of International Cultural Relations, 
and also the direction. 

Here is the Bureau, which consists of the International Educational 
Exchange Service, the East-West Contacts Staff, Cultural Presenta- 
tions, UNESCO Relations Staff, and the Secretary of the Advisory 
Commission on Exchanges. 

The Bureau is engaged in directing these programs. The Bureau 
is also engaged in coordination and guidance of 15 different agencies 
of the U.S. Government that are engaged in these programs. 

At the same time, the Bureau is engaged in haison and coopera- 
tion with the private organizations and institutions in this field, the 
Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie, American 
Council on Education, which are just a few of the private institutions 
and organizations that are mentioned here. 

Senator Green. Is there any conflict between the private and the 
national organizations? 

Mr. Tuayer. There has been no conflict that we are aware of, 
Senator. But the trouble is that we have had such little information 
on what the private organizations are doing that it is not possible to 
say whether or not there is duplication or conflict. 

Senator Green. Then, I take it, there is no cooperation ? 

Mr. Tuyen. There has not been an opportunity to get cooperation. 
Since I started in this new position, Senator, I have had excellent 
cooperation from all the foundations and from all the private in- 
stitutions. 

There never has been any lack of cooperation. There just has not 
been the facility to seek the cooperation. There has not been any- 
body assigned the full time task of going after that. 

;Senator GREEN. Then you cannot tell how far there is duplication 
of effort 
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Mr. Trayer. Investigation so far has revealed that there is some, 
but how much there is we will not know until we finish the surveys 
which I have described which, I hope, will be as soon as possible. 


NEED FOR INFORMATION ON PRIVATE EFFORTS 


The Cuatrman. Would you say there is very little information 
about what is being done in the private field ? 

Mr. Tuayer. There is very little complete information, Senator, 
country by country. There is a great deal of information in the re- 
ports of the foundations. They report what they are doing, but you 
take any one country, for instance, if IES people want to sit down 
in one country and plan their programs for next year, it is very dif- 
ficult for them to have complete information of what everybody is do- 
ing in that country. We think we have it here for Thailand, on which 
we just completed the survey. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Thayer, have you ever discussed this matter 
with the Institute of International Education ? 

Mr. TuHayer. Oh, yes, sir; I have. 

The CuHarrmMan. Don’t they have information about these matters? 

Mr. Tuayer. Kenneth Holland has not got complete information. 
He has admitted to me that this survey I am conducting is very badly 
needed. 


THAILAND AS AN EXAMPLE 


Now in the survey on Thailand we have, for instance, the facts that 
ICA brought 292 Thai to the United States, had 430 U.S. experts in 
Thailand, and trained 100 Thai in other countries. IES, from State, 
brought 77 Thai students, scholars, and leaders here, sent 13 U.S. 
scholars and specialists to Thailand, and trained 40 Thai students in 
American schools in Thailand. Defense conducted rather extensive 
training in skills which have civilian applicability for Thai in their 
own country, in the United States, and in other countries. USIA con- 
ducted many cultural and educational activities through its libraries 
and binational centers. Of the eight other Government agencies in- 
volved, four of them, Agriculture, Commerce, ATW, and Interior, 
trained a total of 25 Thai, the majority under U.N. programs or those 
of the Thai Government. Then you have the Library of Congress 
and the National Archives also engaged, as well as international 
organizations. 

hat gives you the extent of the activities in this field in Thailand 
by all these various Government organizations, and I emphasize that 
does not include what private organizations are doing. 

Senator Green. Do you ever ask for information from them? 

Mr. Tuayer. From the private organizations? 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

We have asked them, and we are in the process of organizing a 
survey of what all private organizations are doing area by area. 
That is a very big proposition which will require a great deal of 
money and 

Senator Green. It has not been done yet? 
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Mr. Tuayer. It has not been done yet because I have not succeeded 
in getting the funds for it. 

Senator Green. Do they ask questions of you? 

Mr. Tuayer. They do, and for that reason we are setting up this 
clearinghouse in the Bureau which we hope will serve to assist in fur- 
nishing that information and, incidentally, we are cooperating with 
the Institute of International Education on that. 

Senator Green. But up until now you have not been satisfactorily 
situated to answer their questions ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Not all their questions, Senator. We are doing the 
best we can. We have not received suflicient questions yet to be able 
to really state that we are not equipped to answer them. 

Senator Green. Have you gotten satisfactory answers to your ques- 
tions of them? 

Mr, THayer. Yes, sir; we have very good cooperation from all of 
them. They are very much interested in this project. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Thayer, I agree with your thought that the 
original purpose of your oflice was coordination. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Do you see any difference between coordination of the activities 
in the various fields and the reorganization of the IES ¢ 

Mr. THayer. They are two different subjects, Senator. 

The coordination function is one of my functions, and the reorgani- 
zation of IES is another of my functions. 

The Cuarmman. We have discussed the coordination function. 

But what led you to believe that the Congress wanted you to reor- 
ganize the IES? 

Mr. TuHayer. It was not a question of Congress wanting me to—— 

The Cuarman. Or anybody wanting you to? 

Mr. i wayer. Senator Fulbright, there is no thought of reorganiz- 
ing IES right now. 

The Secretary charged me with the responsibility of improving the 
effectiveness of LES, and to that end 

The Cxarrman. I would like to come to that, Mr. Thayer. 

You state in your letter here, and then you state at this hearing, 
that there is great complaint about the quality of the grantees under 
IES. I would like you to pinpoint that because I have followed this 
program for some 10 years now, and you are the first man who has 
made such a serious charge gbout the quality of the grantees under 
the IES program. I asked you in my letter to you to come prepared 
to be specific about it. I would like for you now to be specific about 
that charge and what you propose to do to reorganize the selecting 
process in order to improve the quality. 

Mr. Tuayver. Senator, I had not come yet in my opening statement 
to the problem of whatever changes there would be in IES. 





SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


I would like to answer your question, if I may, in two parts. 

First, as to the reorganization of IES. When the time approached 
at the end of the fiscal year for me to assume the responsibilities of TES 
and the other organizations, I requested Mr. Henderson of the State 
Department to conduct a careful survey of that organization in order 
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to determine whether any reorganization was necessary or not, and 
whether, in transferring these various divisions into a new bureau, it 
should be done in a new way, or should they be left exactly as they 
were in the Public Affairs Bureau or how it should be done. 

At that particular time Mr. Henderson stated that a survey could 
not be made then because all of the individuals charged with making 
surveys were engaged in other work, He said: 

We will make a paper transfer of these things as they are, and then after you 
have taken over, we will gather together the surveyors and make a careful survey 
in order to determine whether or not any reorganization is needed. 

That survey, Mr. Chairman, has only just recently started, so I am 
in no position now to say that any reorganization of IES is needed. 
I have no intention of making any reorganization unless the survey 
indicates that it is needed. It may perfectly well result that no reor- 
ganization may be needed. 

Senator Green. When do you expect to have that information? 

Mr. Tuayer. I asked that of the head of the survey team yesterday, 
Senator. He said there was absolutely no way he could tell; that it 
probably would be at least 2 or 3 months, and it might be longer, 
depending upon what they run into in their survey. They have six 
of the very best surveyors in the Department, headed by an excellent 
man, engaged in this work at the present time, and I have told them 
that it is of the greatest importance that they finish as soon as possible. 

Senator Green. How much longer after they get that report would 
it take you to analyze it, digest it and act on it? 

Mr. THayer. That would depend, sir, I am afraid, on the length of 
the report and its recommendations. Of course, it would have to be 
turned over to the State Department Administrative Section for 
analysis. However, as I have already told Senator Mundt, before that 
report is finished, before any changes are inaugurated, I will be very 
glad to discuss the proposed changes, if any, at that time with those 
Senators who are interested and with the committee. 


EXTENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES OVER EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 





As to the second question, Senator 

The CuairMAN. Before you leave that, do I understand that you 
have made no changes in the organization of IES? 

Mr. THayrr. None whatsoever, Senator. 

What has happened is that there has been a paper transfer of the 
IES over into the Bureau. Now, as of the first of July, I became 

onsible for all the finances. 
he Cuarrman. What does that mean? IES formerly had the re- 
sponsibility for its own finances, did it not? 

Mr, Tuayer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now they do not have, and you do not consider 
that a change of any significance ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, if I am the head of the Bureau, Senator, I 
have got to appear myself personally before the Appropriations 
eevee of Couarress next year snl answer for the expenditures 
of funds. 

The Cuatrman. This is what I am trying to get at, Mr. Thayer. I 
am trying to understand what your function is. Is it primaril 
coordination of existing agencies or is it a reorganization of the IE 
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in which you take personal charge, becoming, in effect, the Director 
ofthe IES? Isthat what it is? 

Mr. Trayer. No, Senator; it is not. I have general supervision 
over IES in the same way that Andrew Berding, Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, had general supervision over IES before. 

The Cuarrman. I do not recall that Mr. Berding took over the 
direction of the finances; that was in the IES and in the Director 
of IES. 

Mr. Twayer. The reason for that, Senator, was very simple, and 
that was that the Public Affairs Bureau’s primary function was not 
cultural affairs. The Bureau of International Cultural Relations, 
however, has cultural relations as its primary function. Therefore, 
the finances having to do with cultural relations should be admin. 
istered by the Bureau. I think that is just an ordinary simple ad- 
ministrative process. It was done as the result of a careful staff 
study by the Denestinins of State’s Administrative Section. 

The Cuarrman. I thought all these things, all the changes, were to 
be delayed until you had a report from this study. I am confused 
about what the situation is. 

Mr. Tuayer. Let me try to explain it, Senator, if I can. 


TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


When the Bureau was formed, there were certain technica! aspects 
that had to be observed in the Administrative Section of the State 
Department. There are the Finance Section, a Report Section, and 
an Executive Department, all of which have to be set up for the 
Bureau. I have Mr. Dann, the executive officer, here prepared to 
answer any specific questions. I told him that I wanted only the 
minimum amount of changes necessary to establish the Bureau as an 
entity. I also made it very clear to the heads of the Division, to Mr, 
Edgar and Mr. Merrill and to the others, that if there was any 
change proposed by the executive officer of a technical nature that 
would in any way interfere with the effectiveness of their work, 
pending the survey, it should be brought to my attention and I would 
see that an adjustment would be made. 

I have had one talk with Mr. Edgar about the question of the 
finances, and I instructed our executive officer to get in touch with 
him and be sure whatever was being done in the transfer of the 
finances did not interfere with his work, and that is my purpose now. 
There are certain minimum things that have to be done in accordance 
with the procedures of the State Department Administrative Office, 
in the setting up of the Bureau, but there will be no reorganization, 
no fundamental changes until the survey is issued. 

The Crarrman. Well, first, you have then transferred responsi- 
bility for money, the finances, from the Director of IES to yourself; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. ‘And is there anything which has been done abou 
Pe Reports Section of the IES, has that been transferred to your 

ce? 

Mr. THayrr. Well, the Reports Section has been transferred to 
the Bureau along with everything else. It did not. seem to me prac 
tical that: I should set up a separate Reports Section for my Office, 
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separate from the Reports Section of IES, which was a very large 
one since IES is required to make reports to Congress. 


TRANSFER OF DIRECTOR OF IES 


The CHamrMAN. I understand that Mr. Edgar, who has been the 
Director, is being transferred. Does that mean you will then be, 
for all practical purposes, the Director of the IES? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; it will not. 

The Cuarrman. Who will be? 

Mr. Tuayer. I have not got the faintest idea. That transfer of 
Mr. Edgar was done by Mr. Henderson, and not as a result of my 
recommendation at all. 

The CHairMANn. Who recommended it? 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Henderson recommended it. Mr. Henderson 
did it. I do not know who recommended it. I did not recommend 
it, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does this mean after you transfer out that re- 
sponsibility for the reports and for the finances that then what is 
left of IES per se is purely clerical in nature; is that correct? 

Mr. Trayer. No, sir; it is not correct. 

IES will proceed to function exactly the way it has functioned 
before. The only difference is the responsibility | 

The CuatrMAN. It does not have any money or any reporting. 

Mr. Tuayer. The responsibility is upon me before the Congress 
of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. But this is certainly not merely coordination. 
This is reorganization of the IES; is it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; I do not agree with you on that at all. I do 
not think it is reorganization. There is no reorganization except 
the setting up of a bureau. Now, if you set up a Bureau of Inter- 
national Cultural Relations—— 





EXTENT OF TECHNICAL REORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Thayer, we are trying to understand what 
has happened. It seems to me it is purely commonsense if you trans- 
fer two of the principal responsibilities of the Director, that it is a 
substantial reorganization. It does not make sense to me to say that 
this is not a reorganization. 

Mr. Tuayer. It is simply a technical transfer, Senator, because 
of where the responsibilities lie, I do not think you can expect some- 
body to take over a bureau 

The Cuarrman. Perhaps this is a good thing, I do not know. But 
it does seem to me that such a radical change should have awaited 
the report of these people appointed to consider whether or not it 
should be reorganized. 

Now, apparently you have a feeling that this program has been very 
poorly administered. I would like for you to deal with this point 
and give your evidence to the committee that you stated in your letter 
that this—well, I will read the letter in just a moment. I want you 
to give us the evidence, because it is very serious, and I think we 
certainly ought to take some action to assist you in remedying it. 
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In your letter of June 9, you say : 


Secretary Herter believes that these programs in the past have not received 
the attention they deserved. 
In other words, you feel they have been neglected. You refer to the 
IES programs ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 


QUALITY OF AMERICAN GRANTEES 


The CuHarrMAan (reading) : 
Not only in the quality of the personnel assigned to operate them— 


you mean there the Director and his assistants ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I do not mean—I do not think the Secretary meant 
anybody specific, Senator. I think in my opening statement I made 
the point that the Secretary said 

The Cuarrman. I want to know what you meant. This is your 
letter. I do not care what the Secretary did. What did you mean 
when you wrote: 


Not only the quality of the personnel assigned to operate the Bureau but algo 
in the supervision of the operations themselves. 





In the next paragraph you go on and you say: 

My own personal observations during the last 6 months that I have been 
preparing myself to assume responsibility of these programs, have served to 
confirm the Secretary’s belief in this regard. 

In other words, this is your own statement ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman (reading) : 

For instance, I have just returned from a trip abroad where in every post I 
visited, including London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Istanbul, Ankara, Beirut, and 
Cairo, complaints were made to me with regard to the quality of Americans 
selected from this country to go overseas under the specialist program. 

I want to know what those complaints were and about whom. I 
asked you in my letter to come prepared to discuss this very matter. 
I think this is a very serious charge. You are saying that this program 
has not been administered properly, that the selection process, I as- 
sume, is incorrect, and this is, to me, extremely important. Do you 
propose, as a part of the reorganization, to challenge the method of 
selecting American grantees and foreign grantees ? 

Mr. Tuayer. The method of selecting grantees under Public Law 
548 is prescribed by law. There is no way that that can be changed. 
The Board of Foreign Scholarships 

The Cuatrman. Which is that, which law—584, is it not ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am sorry, 584. 

The Cuamman. That is the one I am particularly interested in. 

Mr. Tuayer. That is the setup by law, Senator. 

The Cuamman. But you feel this has been a very ineffective way 
to select them ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Senator, I do not think you will find any statement of 
mine or any statement of the Secretary’s to the effect that this has 
been very ineffective. I said, which was the fact, that when I went 
to these various missions these people said to me, “I wish you could 
do something to make the American’ 
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EXAMPLE CITED 


The CuarrMan. I want to know who said what to you. Tell me 
about a few ofthem. I want to know what they said. 

Mr. Tuayer. When I was in Ankara, Senator, the cultural affairs 
officer in Ankara 

The CHamman. Who was it? 

Mr. Tuayer. There was a professor who was sent as a lecturer, who 
arrived in Ankara. He was given the best possible accommodation 
in the hotel there, and 2 days later he called up the Embassy and he 
said, “Unless you can get me better secenteumtaahah I am going to 
take the next plane home.” 

They said, “Professor, we are very sorry, we cannot give you better 
accommodations because they just don’t exist in Ankara.” 

He took the next plane home, and the cultural affairs officer said, 
“J hope that this type of person can be kept from going.” 

The CuHarrman. How was that professor selected? Was he selected 
in the usual process under Public Law 584? 

Mr. Tuayer. Maybe I can—I do not know. Do you recall the 
incident ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I want to try to get the details about some of these 
cases because I have always taken the position that this is the most 
important part of the program, the selection of these people, and that 
if it is weak we want to know about it. I did not know that it was 
weak. 

Now, what about the case ? 

Mr. Hayes. I think the usual selection process applied here, namely, 
the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils was responsi- 
ble for the screening and the final selection was made by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. 

The CHarrman. Recommended by the Conference Board ? 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. This man refused to stay at the hotel because of the 
quality of the accommodations; is that correct? 

Mr. Hayes. I believe that is the background of it. I do not have 
the full background on the case, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You do not. You can get it for the committee? 

Mr. Hayes. We can furnish it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In the early months of 1959, a 52-year-old American professor, and chairman 
of the department of economics at a western college, was sent by the Department 
of State to several Near Eastern countries to lecture under the international 
educational exchange program. The last stop on his itinerary was Turkey. 
Almost as soon as he arrived in Ankara he was on the telephone saying to an 
American Embassy official that he could not stay at the hotel assigned to him, 
where accommodations were third class with no private bath. He said he 
would have to take the next plane to Istanbul where the Istanbul Hilton awaited, 
if better quarters could not be arranged immediately. He indicated that even 
if a change could be made on Monday (he arrived on Friday) he could not stay 
at his present hotel that long. It was explained to him by the Embassy, first, 
that the hotel was first class by local standards; and second, that private baths 
are not always available in Ankara upon short notice. Incidentally, his 
itinerary had been shortened, and he arrived earlier than originally planned. 
It was further pointed out by the Embassy that six lectures had been arranged 


for him, but he made no comment on this. He left the next morning on the 
first plane without making any contribution to the cultural program in Ankara. 
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While he gave the impression, both in Ankara and Istanbul, of being a very 
tired person, any grantee, who for any reason does not fulfill his prearranged 
program. obligations, can cause extreme embarrassment. This American 
specialist was a professionally able person, but apparently in this instance was 
unable physically and emotionally to adjust to local conditions and to stand 
the schedule of work expected of him. 

The Cuarrman. How many cases of this nature have you had in 
the last 10 years? 

Mr. Hayes. Very few. 

The Cuarmman. Do you know of any others similar to this? 

Mr. Hayss. I know of none at the moment that has been brought 
to my attention. 

The Cuarrman. Do you, Mr. Thayer, on the trip? Was this the 
only case on your trip or do you say that you encountered similar 
cases at other stops? 

Mr. Tuayrr. There were several others, not exactly of that nature, 
but every one of the Cultural Affairs officers said to me they hoped 
that there could be improvement in quality. I did not cross-examine 
them and ask them to give me specific facts. I did say to them, “Well, 
you report these things, don’t you, when they happen ?” 

And they said, “Yes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. They report them to whom ? 

Mr. Tuayer. They were talking in a general way, Senator, and I 
think this is a question of degree. And if I may say so, sir, I think 
that you have misunderstood my words as meaning that there was a 
terrific bad selection in all of these places. I did not say that at all, 
Neither did the Secretary. All I said was that there had been the 
hope expressed that there would be improvement in selection. The 
Secretary said to me—and I believe the same thing—that when a par- 
ticular operation of Government does not receive the highest level of 
attention, then the whole operation is likely to slip. He was par- 
ticularly concerned with selections, and he asked me to watch that 
very carefully. 

SELECTION OF GRANTEES 


The Cuamman. Well, Mr. Thayer, the point at issue is whether or 
not this has slipped. I may be biased on it, and I want you to en- 
lighten me. But it has been my impression, having observed these 
people, that this program has been better administered than any com- 
parable program I can think of. 

Mr. Tuayer. I think that is quite likely, Senator. 

The Cuarrman, Well, but you say here, you go on to say: 

There is, in my opinion, much to be desired in the present selection system 
being employed. 

Mr. Tuayer. I agree with that. 

The Cuairman. In other words, if it means anything, it means, “T 
don’t like it and I am going to change it.” 

Mr. THayer. Well, I simply 





The Cuarrman. | ‘submit, so far as my own experience goes, that 
this selection system which has been developed in the IES has been 
very satisfactory compared to any other selection system I know. 

I asked you in my letter to distinguish between those who have been 
selected by the procedures established by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and those selected under the Smith-Mundt procedures, 
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where the Government itself assumes full responsibility in many 
eases of selection. 

Mr. Tuayer. I did not as - the Cultural Affairs officers—I did not 
go into that aia detail. I did not say to them, “Were these people 
selected by the Board of Foreign Schol: arships or were they selected 
under the Smith-Mundt Act?” 

The CuatrMan. Which system did you have reference to when you 
said, and I quote: 

There is, in my opinion, much to be desired in the present selection system 
being employed. 

Mr. THayer. Well, I think that applies, Senator, to both. 

The CuHarrMAN. Both? 


REVIEW OF SELECTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Tuayer. The selection system of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the other, they are both under review. I think they 
need to be reviewed. 

The Cuairman. There has been some complaint recently about a 
particular case, that of Mr. Lowenberg. _ In that case, there was com- 
plaint from the members of the profession, and I think some of the 
members of the Conference Board. 

Do you have in mind that the utilization of the conference board is 
not a proper and effective way to screen professors 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. I had luncheon the other day with members 
of the Conference Board at which we discussed the selection system, 
and they expressed the opinion that it would be a very good idea to 
review the whole process and, perhaps, institute new measures. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships has told me the same thing, and 
they are conducting such a review at the present time. 

So far as the selection system of the Smith-Mundt Act is concerned, 
I have asked the survey team to make a very careful survey of how 
that is being conducted, and to make recommendations about that. 

It seems to me perfectly logical when one gets complaints, or when 
one has an expression of opinion of a hope that certain parts of this 
important program should be improved, that we should make every 
effort to improve it. But that does not mean that we are indicting it 
as having been bad or having not been workable. It simply means 
we want to lift it up and help it, Senator. 

The CuairmMan. Well, I would agree to some extent with what you 
said. But, having followed this letter by two important changes in the 
IES, I wondered what you had in mind. 

I would submit for the record, at least, that before you dismantle 
the binational commissions and the participation of the State boards 
and other voluntary agencies, that the committee be advised. I would 
hate to see that unless we are certain that this system is not effective. 

Mr. Tuayer. I can assure you, Senator, that there is not the slight- 
est intention on my part of dismantling the binational commissions. 
I consider them the most effective part of this whole program, and I 
only wish they applied to the Smith-Mundt and the other selection 
systems. I hope to be able possibly to effect that type of reorgan- 
ization in the future. 
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The whole purpose of setting up this Bureau, and the whole puny 


pose of what we are doing, is what everybody has hoped for a long 
time would be done, and that is to elevate this whole thing and put it 


on an efficient basis, and give it the highest possible level attention, | 
and that is my only objective. My objective is not to tear down; my 
objective is to build up. 

The CuarrMan. Well, the only observation I make to that is I think 
our objectives are the same. It is whether or not the means you are 
taking really achieve that end; that is what is at issue, is it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. Senator, I think it is too early to tell, and because of 
this survey I have only done the technical things that the administra- 
tive offices of the Department of State told me I had to do, and I have 
done them in a way which I hoped would not affect the efficiency of 
the operation. 

When the survey is done I will be delighted, as I said before, to 
bring you the recommendations of the survey and discuss with the 
committee what should be done. 


EXTENT OF TECHNICAL REORGANIZATION 


My hands are tied now until the survey is done, and I do not con- 
sider that the things we have done so far constitute a major reorgan- 
ization in any sense. They are simple technical administrative 
changes, necessary under the circumstances. 

The Cuarrman. In all frankness, I think taking out the fiscal man- 
agement staff and reports staff is not a minor change. 

Mr. Tuayer. Senator, could I ask Mr. Clayton Dann, my executive 
officer, who effected that transfer, to describe what was done, because I 
think you may have a misconception of exactly what was done, and it 
is difficult for me to describe it in simple terms which, I think, he 
might be able to do. 

The CHatrman. Yes, indeed. Mr. Dann, you may take the chair, 

Mr. Dann. Mr. Chairman, we have not transferred the financial 
management staff of IES to the Bureau. 

The CuatrmMan. You have or have not? 

Mr. Dann. We have not, sir. 

The CHatrMan. You have not. 

Mr. Dann. This proposal was made, and it seemed to follow logi- 
cally in connection with the efforts of Mr. Thayer to establish an ele- 
vated or cohesive bureau of all of the various elements. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF BUREAU 


Now in the Bureau of International Cultural Relations we receive 
our funds from three principal sources: The regular Department of 
State appropriation for salaries and expenses, the educational ex- 
change appropriation, and the one which the Department receives 
from the Information Agency for cultural presentations. 

With the creation of the Bureau and its elevation, and Mr. Thayer 
taking over purely a cultural activity, it was considered that at this 
particular time it was most appropriate to make him, in effect, the 
allottee. Therefore, the appropriations made to the Secretary of 
State for each of these activities would go to Mr. Thayer. 
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In the case of IEEA or closer to that, the IES activities, the funds 
have been suballotted to IES and they are currently, sir, being ad- 
ministered by LES with its financial management staff, which in- 
cludes both the budgetary and the fiscal arrangement, the same as 
before. 

Now there was objection on the part of certain people in IES, and 
until this could be determined no change was made other than the 
one I have already explained to you. 

The CuarrMan. It is hard for me to follow it, follow just exactly 
what was done. The staff has not been transferred but only some 
money has been transferred to the cultural office. 

Mr. Dann. When the money was appropriated by the Congress and 
given to the Department or the Secretary of State under the appro- 
priation structure, this fund or those funds formerly, sir, went di- 
rectly to the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs for the director of 
IES. 

The Cyaan. Yes. 

Mr. Dann. And then he carried on from there. Now they go to 
Mr. Thayer, who then delegates the administration of the program 
and its financial aspects to the director of IES, and this is the situa- 
tion today, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, who controls the policy there? Does Mr. 
Thayer control the policy as to how the funds can be spent? 

Mr. Dann. Yes, sir. This would be the situation. 

The CuairmaN, For all practical purposes, Mr. Thayer, you have 
become the director of IES; is that not true? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. Mr. Berding had exactly the same position 
before. Mr. Berding was the one who decided on the policy of how 
this money should be spent, and I am in no different situation than he 
was at that time. 

TURNOVER IN IES DIRECTORS 


The CuatrmMan. Well, in that connection it has been customary for 
the Director of the IES to stay there for some time. They have not 
heretofore been afflicted with this nervous turnover that afflicts so 
much of the Foreign Service, and I regret very much to see this trans- 
fer of the director. He has been there less than 2 years, I think, His 
predecessor was there for 4 years, was he not? Do you remember? 
Who knows that? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think he was there longer than that. 

Mr. Braprorp. Six years. 

The Carman. Six years, and it takes 2 years to find how to op- 
erate that program. I think it is a great mistake unless you are going 
to assume it yourself. 

Mr. TuHayer. Senator, I am not going to assume it. I cannot do 
the coordinating job and the direction of the IES program, and there 
will be a head of IES, as there always has been, unless the survey 
recommends otherwise. What I am actually trying to do is to lift 
IES and to make it into a bureau. 

It may be quite possible that the survey people will recommend 
that, instead of having a separate director of IES, that since the 
Bureau becomes IES my deputy director take charge of all IES. 
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That was suggested by Mr. Edgar himself in a conversation I had 
with him. He said that he thought maybe that would be the best 
solution. But in any event we are waiting on the survey for that, 
I am not clear in my own mind that that is the best solution. 

As to the transfer of Mr. Edgar and the importance of continuity, 
I could not agree with you more, Senator. I think it is too bad 
that there suddenly should be a shift. That shift, though, is some- 
thing that, unfortunately, as a result of the Wristonization program, 
we have to endure even in specialized fields. When the career of a 
Foreign Service officer demands his transfer somewhere else it seems 
to happen. There is nothing we can do about it. 


EFFECT OF WRISTON PROGRAM 


The Cuarrman. Now, you have reminded me of the request Senator 
Hickenlooper made to me when he had to leave. His request was 
that I ask you in his name about the Wriston report and what effect 
it has had upon the program, and do you feel that it has been bene- 
ficial or should the IES in some way e insulated from the Wriston 
report. 

Mr. Tuayer. My feeling, Senator, is this: I feel that the work that 
the IES does is a very specialized work. In IES there are a group 
of dedicated people who have for a long time been engaged in this 
field of international education and exchange. I am expressing a 
personal opinion—I am not a Foreign Service officer—but my own 
personal feeling is that there are a great many positions in IKS re- 
quiring qualifications which the normal Foreign Service officer is not 
trained for, and that it would be a great pity if those positions should 
suddenly be filled by men who do not have the qualifications for them. 
That is my general feeling. 

I do know that the State Department is prepared, when this ques- 
tion is raised, to make exceptions in the Wriston program on special 
jobs. One of the things that I hope I will be able to do is to bring 
to the attention of Mr. Loy Henderson such cases, and use whatever 
influence I may have to see that those positions are not Wristonized 
but are maintained for the good of IES. 

The Cuamman. You think it might be proper not to use Foreign 
Service officers in high-level posts in LES ? 

Mr. Tuayer. It is difficult to generalize, Senator. There may be 
some Foreign Service officers who may be very well qualified for 
IES. I have never questioned Mr. Edgar’s qualifications for that 
position, and he is a Foreign Service officer. I think it is quite 
possible to find some. But I think it is awfully difficult to say that 
every job should be filled by a Foreign Service officer, because I am 
not sure you can always find Foreign Service officers with qualifica- 
tions for some jobs. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS IN IES 


The Cuarrman. How many Foreign Service officers are in IES 
now ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Will you answer that, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I think your executive officer would know. 

Mr. Dann. I think there are about 60. 
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The CuatrMan. What is their average length of service in the last 
few years? Doyou have any data on that ? 

Mr. Dann. Well, since the advent of the integration program, sir, 
the tour of duty policy in the Department of State has tended to 
lengthen. 

So I would say that, since in IES for the most part you have had 
a number of junior officers, Foreign Service officers of class 8, who 
normally go out earlier than others, that the tour of duty in IES 
overall has averaged slightly over 2 years. 

The CuatrMan. Two years? 

Mr. Dann. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is about time for them to learn about the 
organization. I have been handed some data. Mr, Riley, who was 
a great success, I think, as a Director of IES, served from August 
10, 1951, to April 17, 1957. Prior to that time, I believe, Mr. Col- 
ligan, I remember, worked in this organization for many years, from, 
I think, the beginning. 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Colligan is here, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. What are you doing now, Mr. Colligan ? 

Mr. Cot1ican. I am the Acting Director of the Cultural Policy 
and Development staff in Mr. Thayer’s office. In other words, I am 
concerned with coordination of programs rather than with the di- 
rection of the program. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, if I understand you, Mr, Thayer, we might 
well consider trying to find ways to minimize the number of Foreign 
Service officers, not that there is anything wrong with Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, but I think this turnover and their other duties are not 
consistent with the administration of LES. 

I do not think it is a position that Foreign Service officers generally 
aspire to. It takes very special qualifications and interest for them. 
I have an idea that they serve on an average of 2 years, and I do not 
think they are of any use to the LES if they do. 

Mr. Tuayer. I agree with you. 

The Cuarrman. Will this matter be considered and evaluated by 
this survey team you are talking about ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. I have asked the surveyors specifically to 
do that because I think we have lost, in IES, several people under the 
Wristonization program whose services were valuable. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is a shame to see this organization, 
which has had a very high esprit de corps, undermined this way. 
I think its members felt they were doing something important and 
they were doing it well. This has been in contrast to, I think, the very 
low morale that we find in some other Government organizations. 
At the moment, the ICA, for example, in view of the kind of criticism 
it has been subjected to—I think unfairly, but nevertheless it has 
been—ICA has had a very unfortunate experience. This has not 
been because its people are bad people or incompetent but partly for 
reasons of organization, and for other reasons, such as, they are in 
the field that attracts people like the authors of “The Ugly American” 
and others. Here is a case of two men who have probably made a 
great fortune out of this book, so naturally there is an attraction for 
others to try to do likewise. 
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There have been efforts made to criticize this exchange program, 
notably a few years ago when the investigating binge was on, by one 
of the committees of the Senate. They attempted to find something 
wrong with it and were unable to do so, although they investigated it, 


SUITABILITY OF U.S. GRANTEES 


I have never found anything seriously wrong with its administra. 
tion. I still think that even it one protessor was unsuitable by per- 
sonality, I gather, and did not like the hotel in Ankara—by the way, 
did you stay in the hotel in Ankara ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. It is a rather primitive place. 

Mr. Tuayer. I was told it was very primitive. 

The Cuairman. I stayed there. 1 could stand it all right. I have 
been in other primitive places, but I can imagine someone from some 
of our more cultivated, richer institutions who might not like it, 

But I submit that one cannot seriously condemn the whole selection 
process based upon one instance, unless this is a common matter that 
occurs often of finding people who are unsuitable. I agree with you 
that the suitability, that is, the matter of a personality in contrast to 
his academic achievement, is a very important element. It does no 
good to send a man out to an underdeveloped country where the con- 
ditions are not good if he is unable to be at home and in harmony 
with his surroundings. And there have been a few cases of that, but 
very few, I think, considering the numbers that have been handled by 
this organization. 

Mr. Tuayer. I think that is true, Senator, and I might make this 
observation: I think it is just human for the cultural affairs officers 
to remember the bad cases. They stick in their minds and, therefore, 
when they are asked, as they were by me, “What problems have you?” 
they say, “For heaven’s sake, send us better American selectees.” 

Th Carman. What did they think about the students? Are they 
also inferior, the students that were sent, besides the professors—the 
students, the graduate students ? 

Mr. Trayer. I do not believe the students are complained of— 
that would not be so noticeable unless there were some escapades. It 
is the lecturers principally that they emphasize because their per- 
sonalities are impressed upon the people that they talk to. 


EQUAL STATUS OF EAST-WEST CONTACTS STAFF WITH IES 


The Cuarrman. If I may come back a little, one or two questions 
about a slightly different aspect. As I understand the organization of 
the Bureau, it would appear that such components as the East-West 
Contacts Staff, with roughly a dozen neaobbehs have coequal status 
with the International Exchange Service, which has almost 300 per- 
sonnel. 

How would you comment on that ? 

Mr. Tuayer.I do not know what is meant by “coequal status,” 
Senator. I consider the East-West Contacts Staff a part of IES be- 
cause that is simply that part of the International Exchange Service 
which has to do with exchanges with the Soviet Union. At the present 
moment, Ambassador Lacy has been charged with the obligation of 
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negotiating these contracts with the Soviet Union and, therefore, it 
is in a special category. But I would assume that eventually there 
would be a development whereby the East-West Contacts Staff would 
become a part of the general International Exchange Service. 

The Cuarrman. In the chart of the bulletin which you sent me, it 
would appear that all of these have equal status. 

Mr. THayer. The reason for that, Senator, is because, as I said in 
the beginning, these units were transferred exactly as they were in the 
Public Affairs Bureau into the new Bureau, pending a survey, and in 
the old Public Affairs Bureau they had, I do not know whether you 
call it equal status, but they were ‘separate divisions listed under the 
head of the Public Affairs Bureau. 

Now they are separate divisions listed under the head of the Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations. 


POSITION OF UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF 


The Cramrman. Why is the UNESCO Relations Staff a part of 
your Bureau rather than the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs which covers United Nations matters ? 

Mr. Tnayer. That is also being the subject of a survey, Senator. 
Historically speaking, the UNESCO Relations Staff has, I believe, 
always been a separate organization. That particular staff has the 
obligation of doing all the staff work for the National Commission 
for UNESCO, which is not exac tly an international organization. It 
is a U.S. domestic organization which implements the purposes of 
UNESCO, which is an international organization. 


REASON FOR PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


The CHatrman. In this same chart, and in your organization, are 
the Cultural Presentation Staff and this East-West Contacts Staff 
separate? Why are they not merged? What are the reasons for their 
being kept separate ? 

Mr. Tuayer. W hy they were kept separate while they were in the 
Public Affairs area I am not in a position to answer. Can anybody 
answer that ? 

Mr. Dann, can you answer that ? 

Mr. Dann. I will try to answer, Mr. Chairman. The UN NESCO 
Relations Staff, in its serving as a secretariat for the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, is an operating staff. It also has a plan- 
ning and policy group who function in it. 

The Cultural Presentation Staff administers a program; it admin- 
isters the program for the presentation of performing arts and ath- 
letics abroad. Inthe Burean of Public Affairs these units were carried 
as operating staffs, and in the transfer to the Bureau of International 
Cultural Relations they were moved intact. 

The Cratrman. Do they have their own programing and house- 
keeping functions within themselves, each of these divisions ? 

Mr. Dann. No, sir; they do not. The UNESCO Relations Staff, 
its housekeeping activities are performed by the executive staff of 
the Bureau. There is one exception to this, the arrangement on the 
administration of the funds on the program for the Cultural Presen- 
tation Staff. If you will remember, I mentioned a while ago that 
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the coordinator of funds for the President’s program is the Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency, who coordinates both the trade fair 
program and the performing arts program. 

The Cuatrman. The Cultural Presentation Staff does that ? 

Mr. Dann. No, sir; the Director of USIA, by Executive order, is 
the overall coordinator. The President looks to the Director of USIA 
to coordinate the two programs, particularly from the fiscal side. In 
other words, what I am saying is that the budgets are presented by the 
U.S. Information Agency. What our Cultural Presentation Staff 
does is prepare the budget for the performing arts program. It is 
then submitted and incorporated and justified in the budget of the 
Information Agency. 

The Cuatmman. Why isn’t that in USIA instead of in this Divi- 
sion ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Dann? 

Mr. Dann. Sir, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Tuayer. It is very difficult to answer it. There are certain 
anomalies, Senator, that are the result of past developments. For 
instance, there exists the curious situation whereby the USIA is re- 
sponsible for exhibitions that are sent abroad, and yet the State De- 
partment is responsible for ballets and music, and so forth, sent 
abroad. That, I believe, is a development of the time when certain of 
these cultural functions were in USLA, and USIA was in the State 
Department. Then USIA left the State Department; some of these 
things were left in the State Department and others went out with it. 
I think it is a development from that situation 

The Cuarrman. Well, logically, wouldn’t it appear that it ought to 
be in USIA ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think logically they should be together, Senator, 
yes; no question about it. Where, is something else again. | 





BACKGROUND OF WITNESS 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Bradford, you have been in the USIA, I be- 
lieve ? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you come from the USTA ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I came from the State Department into the USIA, 
and from USIA back into the State Department; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it going to be your function to direct the IES? 

Mr. Braprorp. It is my function to assist Mr. Thayer in directing 
it; yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you had any experience in the cultural pro- 
gram before? 

Mr. Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was that? 

Mr. Braprorp. Overseas I had responsibility for negotiating Ful- 
bright agreements in two countries, and for the cultural activities of 
the United States in Spain and in Japan. Before that I was Deputy 
Director to Charles Thompson, who was Director of the UNESCO 
Relations Staff in the Department. 

The Cuamman. What FSO class was Mr. Riley in when he was 
Director of the IES? 
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Mr.Tuayrer. Class 2, I understand. 
The CuairMaAn. Mr. Edgar, is that your class? 
Mr. Enear. Yes, sir. 


VACANCIES AND PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS IN IES 


7 


The CuarrmMan. What percentage of the personnel in the IES is 
Foreign Service officers? You said about 60; what percentage is 
that? 

Mr. Dann. Well, the total authorized strength, both officers and 
clerical, Mr. Chairman, in IES is some 280. 

Therefore, the officers in IES, 60 would be roughly a quarter. 

The Cuarrman. You say “authorized.” How many vacancies are 
there in IES? 

Mr. Dann. There are currently as of today some 27 vacancies. 

The CHatrrmMan. Why is that? 

Mr. Dann. Well, sir, part of it is due to the normal turnover and 
lead time in the assignment of Foreign Service people, and the diffi- 
culty overall in the Government of recruiting clerical help. 

The other is that, in connection with the survey which Mr. Thayer 
has noted, we felt that until the results of that survey were forthcom- 
ing. ae we ought not to fill certain vacancies during this interim 

riod. 

P The CuatrMAN. I will yield to Senator Aiken, who has a question. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EAST-WEST EXCHANGES 


Senator Arxen. Mr. Thayer, do you have charge of the exchange of 
business and professional groups with foreign countries? 

Mr. Tuayer. Such business and professional groups as come under 
the Smith-Mundt program or the Fulbright program; yes, sir. 

Senator Arken. Well, have you recently made an arrangement with 
the Soviet Union for the exchange of groups of machine tool builders? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am not familiar with any such arrangement. 

Senator Arken. Who would have charge of that? 

Mr. Tuayer. That would be in charge of Mr. Merrill of the East- 
West Contacts Staff, and Ambassador Lacy. 

Senator Arxen. Is he here? 

Mr. Tuayer. Ican inquire. He isnot here. I can inquire. 

Senator Arken. You are not familiar with the arrangements that 
were made then ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am not, sir. I know that I would doubt very much, 
sir, if there had been any such arrangement simply because there is a 
new exchange agreement being negotiated with the Soviet Union now, 
and there is, to my recollection, no clause in that agreement which 
applies to the exchange of machine tools people. So my answer, tenta- 
tive answer, would be I do not believe that that is the fact. 

Senator Arken. You mean you do not know of any arrangements 
between the armed services and the State Department ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; I am not familiar with any. I will be glad 
to look into that, Senator, for you and get the answer. 

‘hac Arken. You cannot say offhand who would have charge of 
that ¢ 
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Mr. Tuayer. Yes, Ambassador Lacy and Mr. Frederick Merrill, 

They are negotiating at the present time a new cultural exchange agree- 

ment with the Soviet Union and, therefore, that would fall under 

their jurisdiction. 
Senator ArKen. It looks like we have got too many people in charge, 


Mr. Tuayer. I have overall charge of them, Senator, and I will be g 
very glad to find out. t 
enator ArkeN. Does not Mr. Merrill work for you? 
Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir; he does. 1 
Senator Arken. Don’t you know what he is doing ? 


Mr, Tuayer. Not in as much detail as that, Senator. That agree- 
ment with the Soviets covers a tremendous, wide variety of exchanges, 
and I have not got them all in my head. I will be very glad to get 
the information as quickly as I can. 

Senator Arken. Do you cooperate with other agencies of Govern- 
ment quite a lot in arranging these exchanges ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Other agencies of the Government are brought into 
the subject when their interests are involved. 

Senator Arken. But you do not know of any arrangements between 
the armed services and the State Department for the exchange of 
machine tool builders? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir; I am not familiar with that at all, but I will 
be glad to get the information if you wish it. 

Senator Arken. Then you would not know about any difference 
of opinion between the armed services and the State Department? 

Mr. THayer. No, sir. 

Senator Arken. All right. Then I do not think you can answer 
the rest of my questions. 

The CHatrman. Senator Sparkman, would you care to ask some | 
questions ? | 

WHO PAYS FOR THE VARIOUS EXCHANGES? 


toe pee ce 


Senator SpAaRKMAN. May I ask just this: How is the expense borne 
on these exchange groups? 

Mr. Tuayer. Excuse me, sir ? 

Senator SparkMAN. The expense of the exchange groups. 

Mr. TrHayrer. The expense of the exchange groups comes from ap- 
propriations made by the Congress which we asked for. 

Senator Sparkman. No; I mean as between this country and other | 
countries. Do they send their groups here and we send ours there, 
or do they take care of the expenses of our groups there and we take 
care of theirs here, or just how is that handled ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, there are different arrangements with different 
countries. 

Senator Sparkman. It depends upon the individual agreement; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Tuayer. It depends upon the individual agreement; yes, sir. 
With the Soviet Union I think that they pay for the expenses up to 
the Atlantic seaboard, and then we pay after that, and the same thing 
is done when we send people there. 
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Senator Arxen. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Yes. 

Senator A1KEN. Don’t some people go over there on exchange and 
pay their own expenses ? 

Mr. THayer. Oh, yes, sir; there are a great many groups, private or- 
ganizations, that go on their own accord. We have no control over 
them. 

Senator Arken. Yes. But don’t some of them go virtually as 
representatives with the blessing of the State Department, but still 
pay their own expenses? 

Mr. TuHarer. Some of them come to us and ask us whether or not 
we feel they should go, and we tell them very frankly whether we feel 
they should or should not go; yes, sir; that is true. They ask our 
advice constantly. 

Senator Sparkman. I think farm groups and housing people and, 
perhaps, some of the labor representatives went on their own. 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I really had in mind such an assemblage as we 
saw down here at the Capital Theater Monday night, this Russian 
Music Festival. 

Mr. Txayer. I happen to know, Senator, that that particular group 
came over in connection with the Soviet Exhibition in New York. 
It was agreed that there should be a theatrical group that would come 
over with them, and in reciprocity we sent the New York Philharmonic 
over to Moscow. 

Senator SparKMAN. In other words, there are all kinds of agree- 
ments worked out affecting different groups? 

Mr. TuaAyer. Yes, sir. 


SUCCESS OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Sparkman. Is the program moving well? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir. I would say it was moving extremely well 
and, furthermore, this entire exchange program is growing each year. 
There are more demands each year from all of the countries in Europe 
for Americans to go over there, and they are desirous of sending more 
of their own nationals over here. The program is assuming a very 
large proportion, which is one of the reasons why the Secretary felt 
it should be elevated to the Bureau status. 

Senator Sparkman. Undoubtedly our individual private travel in 
such countries as Russia and other countries that we have not sent 
a great many tourists to in recent years is building up all the time. 
Is that true with reference to the travel of their people in this 
country ? 

Mr. THayer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, are we getting that voluntary 
exchange ? 

Mr. Tuarer. Well, of course, nothing from the Soviet Union is ever 
voluntary. It is all run by the Government, and the only limitation 
there is on exchanges with the Soviet bloc is this rigid reciprocity 
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which they insist on.. In fewer words, if we say we want a group to 
go over there, they say, “All right, in return we will send this group 
over here.” But if they have no group that they want to send, then 
they will deny us the group that we want. They insist on very rigid 
reciprocity for everything that we do. 

Senator Sparkman. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


DIRECTORSHIP OF IES 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Thayer, to return a moment to Mr. Edgar, 
whom do you seek to obtain as a replacement for him? Are you going 
to use a Foreign Service officer or try to go outside and get, say, 
a leading figure from the academic or cultural world ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think, Senator, that that position should be very 
carefully chosen, and if there is a Foreign Service officer with the neces- 
sary qualifications, why, naturally, I would be glad to have him take 
over the job. If there is not, well then, I do not think we should 
hesitate about going out and getting the best qualified person we can. 
There again, it would depend somewhat upon the results of the surveys. 
It is conceivable that their recommendations might be, as Mr. Edgar 
suggested to me, that in the formation of this new Bureau, if you are 
lifting IES into the status of a Bureau, then the Deputy Director 
for Operations, who is Mr. Bradford, might logically also be the 
director of that particular part of the Bureau. I just do not know 
whether that is the thing to do or not. 

The Cuatrman. Why would it not be logical to make Mr. Edgar 
stay where he is until this report is received and then make the deci- 
sion, rather than shipping him off, because he is the one man who has 
had the responsibility during the past 2 years for the administration 
of this program. 

Mr. Tuayer. Senator, that would be perfectly agreeable to me. 

The Cuamman. After all, he is a Foreign Service officer; he has to 
do what he is told. 

Mr. Tuayer. I asked Mr. Henderson why he was moving Mr. Edgar. 
He told me that he had looked into the whole situation, that this 
position as consul general at Marseilles had opened up where they 
needed a top-flight man, and that he felt, with the changes that might 
come out of this survey, that, perhaps, it would be better for the whole 
situation if Mr. Edgar was transferred to this position. That is all 
he said to me. 

The Cuatrman. Then, it is entirely Mr. Henderson’s responsibility ? 
You had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Tuayer. [ had nothing whatsoever to do with it. I did not 
recommend it, and it was complete news to me when Mr. Henderson 
told me he had made the decision. 


USE OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS IN IES 


The Cuarrman. I would like a list—I do not know whether you 
have it available, and if you do not, I would like it for the record—of 
these Foreign Service officers, their grades, and their duties in this 
new setup. I would like for the record a list of the people and the 
funds from which they receive their salaries. 
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Foreign Service officers assigned to Bureau of International Cultural Relations 
ee 


| 
Note| Grade 
No. | 


2| O-4 
2 | 0-2 
2} 0-5 
2} 0-8 
2\ R-4 
2| 0-3 
2 | 0-2 
2| 0-3 
2} 0-5 
2| 0-4 
2| 0-46 
2| 0-8 
3 | R-3 
3| O-4 
1} 0-5 
1 | 0-6 
1 | 0-8 
1} 0-2 
1| 0-8 
1} 0-4 
1} 0-5 
1; 0-3 
1} O-2 
1 | 0-3 
1| O-4 
1} 0-3 
1| 0-3 
1} R-6 
1) 0-6 
1 | 0-2 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-7 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-8 
1} 0-8 
1} O-8 
1} 0-8 


| 














Name Location Duties 

Ode, Merty....ws<-«+-, Office of the Special | Staff assistant. 

Assistant. 

Manell, Abram__---.---- UNESCO Relations Staff.| Deputy Director. 

Mitchell, George------- 54> BRR actu ese. Foreign affairs: officer for theater 
and arts. 

Mithoefer, Geodrge....---|.--:-d0-.....-2-..-.....- Foreign affairs officer for natural 
and social sciences. 

Do eS eee QQ OR a ccssnwe ee Foreign affairs officer Soviet and 
satellite participation and overall 
program. 

BOOS, SUM oo ska ns ds Laima ee lease naiatimaties Assistant Director for Public Infor- 
mation. 

Merrill, Frederick_------ East-West Contact Staff__| Director. 

O Nes, Peal. bps fenace Was fRs cncapous . — affairs officer, cultural ex- 
changes. 

Martens, Robert -_--...-!----- Chictatiieasteamwinws Foreign affairs officer, academic 
exchanges. 

Houston, Robert-....--..|----- Ouscsadinnvscecessa Foreign affairs officer for scientific 

and medical exchanges. 

Govrisheff, Ellen_-.....-|----- Wacscidoescwsowue'ss Foreign affairs officer for scientific 
and technical exchanges and con- 
ferences. 

Smith, Walter__._..---- ns 5a cea on she career a Foreign affairs officer for tourism. 

Magdanz, James F_---- Cultural Presentations | Chief. 

Staff, 

Irwin, H. Franklin.-....|----- I unicast nicohe Deputy Chief. 

ae’ Stephen | Program Reporting Staff..| Assists in supervision of staff func- 

tions. 
Cohen, Herman J_-.----|----. Diinrcaviin ucunrapy thin Information specialist (speeches 
and publications). 
Meyer, Michael B.-_..-.|-..-. DWDieascsiseccnmwennes Oo’ specialist (public in- 
quiries). 
Edgar, Donald D_--_-..- IES, Office of the Direc- | Director of IES. 
tor. 

re RIE A. oe hiinas Bs SS tssseasesece Staff assistant to Director. 

Grant, Roderick N__.--- Operations Staff, Board | Staff services to BFS and overseas 
= . Foreign Scholar- foundations/commissions. 
ships. 

Forkel, Carl E.1._....... Financial Management | Assists in preparation of budget 
Staff. material. 


Moody, George T. | Office of Assistant Di- | Assistant Director for planning- 
(pending out to field). rector. development, and evaluation of 
exchange programs. 


Genk, TRO TE ican cahecsas a ee Acting Assistant Director as 
Moody replacement. 

Hudson, William P----- Program Planning Staff.| Assistant chief of staff responsible 
for geographic program planning. 

Mautner, Kar] F_...----}----- ie. clicks nkaebeaueen Program planning officer for EU R. 

Parsons, Givon__-_------ sii ke NG css aptins casa aemeeaiod Program planning officer for ARA. 

Rae, Bearers. Gh n-ne cttn nn cnnnee ...| Program planning officer for NE. 

ON gD See eee: ee ee ee eee Assistant planning officer for AR A. 

Ferguson, Donald C----|-..--- ii caai dua heedtninats Assistant planning officer for EUR. 

Anderson, W. Stratton, | Office of Assistant Di- | Assistant Director in charge of 

Jr. rector for Program operating divisions. 
Operations. 

Anderson, Donald ---.-- ny Activities | Staff assistant to Division Chief. 

ivision, 

Pies; 3: Wiliams... 2.2 j.-..- hs a Ditssnenbanianin Program officer, American Ful- 
bright lecturers and research 
scholars. 

Proper, Deaths 0. .ncs<cclecees aaa enaciticnniiaen Program officer, foreign lecturers 
and research scholars. 

McGrew, William --....}.--.- ts c.aincdcmbibeeieten Program officer, foreign teacher 
development. 

Di, JOM Pincnancccac Study Programs Divi- | Program officer, foreign students 

sion. from NEA-AF-FE areas. 

Kay, Andrew Fh. 38. .<<6beviencOQinccccaccens ve Do. 

Montgomery, Harry |----.do--..-...-.-.---- coud Do. 

M., Jr. 
Seema, Femmes Ths be cin ccccicccccccscunes | Program officer, foreign students 
Jr. | from EUR-ARA areas. 

Williams, Stephen C____|_....do ga aioe Do. 

Baldridge, Thomas H_-.-| MOD rican | Program officer, American § stu- 

| | dents. 

Wendell, Lorraine C -.-_|-....do_.....-- poe Do. 


1 Filling position which is not designated as Foreign Service. 
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Foreign Service officers assigned to Bureau of International Cultural Relations— 














Continued 
[Note Grade Name Location Duties 
aiNO. 
1} O-5 Talcott, Ralph C.-.--.-- Leaders and Specialists | Acting Chief, Foreign Leaders 
Division, Branch, 

1} 0-6 Mansmann, Ernest J_...|--... O0.32 455. bot 25s Program officer, foreign leaders 
from FE area. 

1} 0-46 Schwab, Gerald_........]..... ee eee Program officer, foreign leaders 
from EUR area. 

1} 0-8 Stock, Richard H_-..---]..-.. he ee os tatmnse & Program officer, foreign leaders 
from FE area, 

1} 0-8 Hughes, James F., IIT_-.|_.... BE oe steele Program officer, foreign leaders 
from EUR area. 

1| 0-8 McAlpine, John.........}..... Mii iccasicisospiidenke Program officer, foreign leaders 
from NEA-AF area. 

1 | O-7 tS a ee DNS nning pie chehieente Program officer, foreign leaders 
from ARA area. 

0-6 Ban, ope ..k ........-]---< OR i Se Program officer, American special- 
ists to ARA area, 

1}; O4 Weise, Robert W., Jr....|-.--. ls ccna Program officer, American special. 
ists to EUR area. 

1} 0-6 Kent, Robert W-..--.-.-|----. Oe Program officer, American special- 
ists to NEA-AF area. 

1} 0-8 Anderson, Neil P.....--|--.-. OOS ede ccasnh Program officer, American special- 
ists. 

1| O- Bird. Th. Reiss .cscnuhiisns Gi bisudetdebcninnand Chief, Foreign Specialists Branch, 

1 | 0-6 Craig, Betty Ann.....-.|--.-. vsclttthilh occkionanee Program officer, foreign specialists 
from ARA area. 

1} 0-8 Marks, Edward R..----|----. Bib iicitiantinbaatetsy Program officer, foreign specialists 
from FE area. 

1} 0-8 McGroarty, Eleanore. ._|---.. Bids sha oh anneed Program officer, voluntary leaders, 

1} R-5 Templeman, Harold M.|..--.do.....-...-.-.-...-- Chief, reception centers branch. 

1| 0-5 Grisso Famed BE. Be ....|-~cweWMnnanitscuvecttnapees Chief, New Orleans reception cen- 
ter. 

1 | O-8 Lyons, Edmund... -..--- phd SOO cE le aid chimeras Program officer, New Orleans re- 
ception center. 

1} 0-8 Breguns Ente Acc... .....-)- 000 ttt is seslniintecincainil Program officer, New York recep- 
tion center. 

1| 0-8 Rendahl, John D_-_.--.--|--.--. BOE citesceh scans Do. 

1 | O-7 Eltz, Regina M_-------- cise NR lias acagnncriiginn Do. 

1 | 0-6 Panos, John G..-.....--|----- Meise headin Program officer, San Francisco re- 
ception center. 

1 | R-7 Brine, Tatie Bs co. dit rete osc... choke Program officer, Seattle reception 
center. 

1 | 0-8 Guernsey, Elwood W_--| Special Projects Divi- | Staft assistant to Chief of Division, 

sion. 

1 | 0-3 I ik Salil tneais o peepntnittete iti Chief, American-sponsored schools 
brancb, 

1} 0-8 Ciibmermen sFOhn: Ris... |. 5.50. cccose<essah cose Arranges training and orientation 
programs for personnel con- 
cerned with exchanges. 

1 | O-8 Kinney, Gilbert H....--|}-.--. Occ diiicthcgaele Handles special periodical project 
and other follow-up activities. 

1| 0-6 Ellis, Imogene....------|----- Bticetth. cn inbnctenl Program officer, educational] travel 
and training programs. 

1 | 0-8 Matthews, Wade H. B..}----- OO chtus.. sah diton. Do. 

1 | 0-8 Glassner, Martin I_.-.-..|--.-. aI Si... sccsedu Do. 

1 | O-4 Miebemedetel We _) 205.2 )sof. Pauses. .......- Chief, facilitative services branch, 

1} 0-5 Dugan, Dorothy J....-.-|.-.-- GeGnisi slid. nse cceccs Assists in supervision of Branch. 

1} 0-6 Sampas, James..........|..... iki dibwapcabacenee Program officer, Facilitative Serv- 
ices Branch. 

1} 0-8 oS ee GRicciinisantebiebu Do. 

1| 0-8 Mullins, Mary....-....-|..... DPicaukitascceheennen Do. 


Total in Bureau, 76. 
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USIA officers assigned to the Bureau of International Cultural Relations 











Note| Grade Name Location Duties 
No. 
i a ct 
2| FSS-2 Wilkinson, Andy-__......| UNESCOrelation staff_.| Director, program operations. 
3 | FSS-6 Sadler, Elizabeth_-....-- —~ presentations | Exchange program officer. 
; staff. 
1 | FSS-3 Fairley, E. Lee_....--.-- TES, progam planning | Program planning officer, AF. 
staff. 
oi woeer | mugnes, Richard Bs... |... WQsacesicanguqonenes Assistant program planning officer, 
NE. 
1 | FSS-1 Mann, George A_-_--_-..- IES, Study Programs | Chief of Division. 
Division. 
1| FSS-4 DE RI i needa homey Cit odinshanncanteelae Supervisor, foreign students, NE A- 
FE. 
1 | FSS-1 Linch, Sam H...........| IES, Leaders and Spe- | Chief of Division. 
cialists Division. 
1 | FSS-2 MacCormac, Kenneth | IES, Special Projects | Chief, Liaison and Special Activi- 
ds Division. ties Branch. 
1 | FSS-8 Taylor, Margaret V...-- tabdde SS Zio ks Exchange program officer, grantee 
orientalia. 
1 | FSS-7 Flahavan, Elise........-}..-.. Ge cdcciauwdcosatnn Exchange program officer (ex- 
change-visitor designations). 


Total in Bureau, 10. 


| 


Nore No. 1.—International Educational Exchange activities appropriation. 
Norte No. 2,—Salaries and expenses, Department of State, appropriation. 
Note No. 3.—President’s special international program, executive. 





This appears to me to be possibly a place where some restrictions 
might be put on the use of Foreign Service officers, not against them, 
but in order to stabilize and improve the administration ‘of this par- 
ticular agency. Exchange program duties are, I think, different from 
the regular F'SO duties. “TES is not, perhaps, quite the same as U SIA, 
which is a completely different organization, but at least it borders 
on that. I certainly question the wisdom of making Foreign Service 
officers serve in this somewhat unrelated capacity. 


REPLACEMENT OF OFFICERS 


Now, has there been any serious lag in obtaining replacements for 

rsonnel going to oversea posts or is a replacement actually on duty 
blfire his predecessor leaves ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Will you answer that, Mr. Dann? 

Mr. Dann. Sir, there is seldom a "repli: icement on hand before the 
individual leaves for assignment abroad. The lead time in the Foreign 
Service system usually makes a gap of anywhere from a short gap 
to, in many cases, a very lengthy one. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is a great handicap to the agency, is it 
not, to have that situation existing in it? 

Mr. Dann. Yes, sir. 
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The CuatrmMan. Many of their duties go unfulfilled ; do they not? 

Mr. Dann. It has been a question, sir, of gearing the operations 
of the Department of State, wherever possible, to what has been done 
over the years in the posts overseas. In Washington, of course, at 
times it is more difficult to do this than it is at the oversea posts. 


LEVEL OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM APPROPRIATIONS 


The CuHarrman. Will you tell us why the budget for educational 
and other exchanges has remained almost stationary over the last few 
years, despite the rising costs, the growing recognition of the im- 
portance of exchanges, and increasing Soviet competition in this field? 

Mr. TuHayer. Senator, I cannot answer you that except to say that 
my information is that the Government has constantly asked for in- 
creased funds which the Congress has not been willing to give it. 

The CHatrmMan. Well now, do you think that is an accurate state- 
ment? Are yousure about that? 

Mr. Tuayer. I have not 

The Cuarrman. How about this year? Do you know was that the 
case this year ? 





ROLE OF BUDGET BUREAU IN APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Tuarer. There is, as you know, Senator, within the executive 
department the Bureau of the Budget which makes the final determi- 
nation on how much each section of the executive department shall 
be permitted to request and, therefore, when the request goes forward 
the request reflects the determination of the whole executive depart- 
ment. My understanding is that TES in the past has made increasing 
demands within the executive department for funds, but those in 
charge of determining how those funds should be distributed have 
not agreed always with the total amount requested. 

The Cuarrman. Well, for goodness sakes, that is the direct opposite 
of what you said—that the Congress has refused to give the Fonds, 
You mean the Bureau of the Budget has refused to permit the 
increase, do you not? 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, in some cases, yes. 

The Cuarmman. This year did not the Congress give you what you 
requested, what the Budget requested ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. 

The CuHarman. Didn’t Congress actually give you what was 
requested ? 

Mr. Tuayer. No, sir. From what we requested we were cut how 
much, $650,000 ? 

Mr. Epnoar. We were cut a small amount, $180,000. 

The CHarrman. Well, that is just per a bookkeeping entry. 
That, for all — purposes, gave you what was requested. Out 


of $22 odd million, you got all but $180,000; there was no substantial 
cut. Last year you got what the Budget requested. Why would you 
say that Congress was responsible ? 

r. TuHayer. Senator, I would make this observation: That is, one 
of the reasons why I believe the Bureau was created and the position 
that I hold was made, was for the very purpose of bringing to the 
attention at high level the need for financing in this field. 
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The CuHarrMan. When you say “high level,’ do you mean high 
level of Congress or the executive / 

Mr. Tuayer. High level of the executive department. 

The CuarrMan. Why don’t you say the Executive has not recog- 
nized its importance and has not asked for any money ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think the Executive has not recognized its impor- 
tance because there has not been anybody in charge of the program to 
bring it to the attention of the Executive. 

The CHairMAN. Well, now, you just said that the Secretary of State 
was SO—— : 

Mr. Tuayer. He was not Secretary of State when the request was 
made, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. What about his predecessor, Secretary of State 
Dulles, was he interested in the program, if you want to put it on 
that basis? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am perfectly frank to say, Senator, that I do not 
think the realization of the importance of this program has always 
existed, I think it has gradually grown, and that is the reason why 
this Bureau has developed, because finally people at the top have ap- 
preciated how very important this program is, and Secretary Herter 
is extremely interested in it, and initiated the creation of this Bureau. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not true that the executive branch has refused 
to accept the repeated findings of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange? 

Mr. TuHayer. That is true; yes, sir. 

The CHairman. This Advisory Commission has advised the Execu- 
tive that the resources were grossly inadequate, on several occasions, 
and the Executive has refused to request from the Congress the 
amounts suggested by the Commission ; is that not so? 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO USIA 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Thayer, how much money is transferred from 
State to the USIA for its overseas educational activities; do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Dann? 

Mr. Dann. $1,437,000 is my recollection, sir; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hayes. That does not include reimbursement for administra- 
tive expenses, which makes the total transfer to USIA somewhat 
over $2 million. 

Mr. Tuayer. That, Senator, is for the cultural affairs officers. 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS OFFICERS 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Thayer, are you satisfied with the status and 
achievements of cultural affairs officers abroad, or can you suggest 
improvements in the system ? 

Mr. Tuayer. My answer, Senator, is that I am not satisfied for 
several reasons. First of all, you have a very difficult situation in the 
field due to the separation of USIA and the State Department. In 
the field a cultural affairs officer has to do with binational centers, the 
teaching of English, the exchange of books, and other cultural matters 
other than the exchange of persons. He is also charged with the ex- 
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change of persons. Therefore, you have a man who is doing part- 
time work for the State Department and part-time work for USIA, 
He is under the jurisdiction of USIA. 

Now, that means that when a man has served as cultural affairs off. 
cer abroad for his regular tour of duty, 3 or 4 years, we can never get 
the benefit of his services back here, because when he comes back he 

oes into USIA. Therefore, the normal turnover which takes place 


in the F oreign Service of a man going to a country, becoming familiar | 


with the problems, and then coming back into the State Department, 
is not possible with the exchange program. I think that is a situation 
which should be corrected. 

The Cuarrman. Is this one of the things that you feel this survey 
team is going to recommend ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I have asked them to look into that very carefully, sir, 


REDUCTION OF PROGRAMS FOR LACK OF LOCAL CURRENCY 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Thayer, have you had to cancel any program 
in a foreign country this year for lack of foreign currencies or other 
funds? 

Mr. TuAyer. Cancel? 

The CrHarrman. I guess Mr. Edgar should be asked that question, 
Do you want to answer that ? 

Mr. Enear. Will you repeat your question, please ? 

The Cuatrman. Have you had to cancel any program in a foreign 
country this year for lack of foreign currencies or other funds? 

Mr. Epnear. We have not canceled any programs, no, but we have 
had to reduce programs because of the unavailability of funds. 

The Cuarrman. You have reduced programs ? 

Mr. Enear. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For lack of funds? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. In how many countries? 

Mr. Epear. I do not have the research on that. 

The Carman. Could you estimate it ? 

Mr. Epear. The absence of $180,000 has meant we have had to cut 
things back in some places. 

The CHatrMan. I meant, was there an absence of foreign currencies 
to be purchased ? . 

Mr. Epear. On foreign currencies, yes, sir; we have not been able to 
have the program in Sweden because there was not enough funds. 

The Cuarrman. Where? 

Mr. Epear. Sweden. 

The CuarrmMan. That was canceled then. 

Are there countries besides India where you have been unable to 
utilize fully available foreign currencies in the program? 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


Mr. Tuayer. Well, Senator, in that regard, one of the things that 
I have been able to do since I took office was to get the Secretary of 
State to make a determination of the foreign currencies to be used for 
Public Law 584 uses. This determination is provided by the law, but 
it had never been exercised. We did get the Secretary to exercise it, 
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and now we have large amounts of money that have been assigned to 
these programs by the Secretary in these various countries, and there 
are about 15 or 20 countries. 

In addition to that I have instituted a study of how foreign cur- 
rencies resulting from the repayment of mutual security loans, and 
also repayment of Public Law 480 loans can be used as they become 
due for these educational purposes. 

So that we are keeping very close tabs at the present time on the 
foreign currencies becoming available in all countries, and we are 
going to try very hard to get an Executive determination that large 
amounts of these should be used for the exchange program. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any unused balances in any of the aca- 
demic programs abroad, say, in Europe, for example ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. There is a certain amount of slippage in 
each one of the Fulbright programs. They are unable to program 
up to the maximum. Some grants drop out at the last minute. 


LACK OF HOSPITALITY FUNDS 


The CuHarrman. Are you experiencing any serious embarrassment 
in entertaining foreign dignitaries, academic and otherwise, because 
of limited funds? 

Mr. Tuayer. The answer to that, Senator, is “Yes.” The situation 
is an extremely serious one, and is one which, I think, may seriously 
affect the exchange of persons program this year. 

When foreigners come to this country it has been customary for the 
various independent organizations who arrange the programs for them 
to give a certain amount, not necessarily entertainment to them, but 
to arrange lunches and dinners at which they would normally, and in 
a good atmosphere, meet the particular leaders and specialists they 
came over to see. 

The requirements of Congress this year that no more than a total 
of $1,000 shall be spent in this form of entertainment means that it 
will be impossible for these organizations to carry out this work, which 
they have always done. The heads of these organizations have come 
to me already and said that they do not understand how they can pos- 
sibly do the programing that they have done in the past or arrange an 
effective program for these people under the present system. 

We have in prospect a great many distinguished representatives of 
foreign nations who are to come over within the next 6 months. 
These men are men of stature, they are men of importance in the 
Government and in their particular fields, and the $1,000 limitation 
makes it very, very difficult for us to give them the treatment that 
they expect from this country. 

Hospitality has always been known as one of the greatest features 
of America. Weare told that the first President of the United States 
had an open board at Mount Vernon at which anybody who came in 
could sit down at his table, and that is a tradition which is known in all 
countries. If we are going to have to tell these people when they 
come here, “We are very sorry but you are going to have to pay for 
your meals,” it will have an extraordinarily bad effect upon the visitors 
and upon the impression which they get of America. 

I know of no single thing connected with the program that is more 
distressing than this one, and I have had conversations with various 
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people as to whether or not, under the circumstances, we should not 
drastically reduce our program because it does not seem to me to make 
sense to bring people over and give them a bad impression. I would 
rather not have them come over at all. 

I cannot too strongly state how difficult this requirement is and 
how badly and seriously it is affecting our program. 

The Cuarrman. I think the record should be clear there, I am not 
sure that it is, as to whom you are speaking of. You are not talking 
about students, for example, who come here? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am talking about leaders and specialists. 

The Cuarrman. Who come on travel grants or come to teach. [| 
mean, I just want the record to be very clear about whom you are 
talking. 

Mr. TrAyer. I think it applies to leaders and specialists who come 
under the Smith-Mundt Act, and also lecturers who come under the 
Fulbright program. No, it does not apply to them. It only applies 
to leaders and specialists under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

The CuarrmMan. This restriction of $1,000 was put on by the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Congress, was it not ? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is correct; it was. 

The Cuarrman. Asa limitation, was it not ? 

Mr. Tuayer. It was. And we have had a legal opinion that that 
applies to the luncheons and dinners scheduled in the regular pro- 
grams of these programing organizations who take charge of these 
people. 

The CuatrmMan. I was wondering, as a current case, about the Sena- 
tors from Chile who are here. Under what auspices are they here, 
do you know—the three of them? There was a reception for them at 
Blair House. 

Mr. Trayer. They are under IES. 

The Carman. Are they brought here with Smith-Mundt funds? 

Mr. Trayer. Yes. 

The CratrmMan. The reception yesterday—does that come within 
the $1,000; or does Blair House have its own funds? 

Mr. Trrayrr. The Anaconda Copper Co. gave them a big luncheon 
yesterday, and there were several—— 

The CrHarrman. I am speaking of the reception at Blair House 
yesterday afternoon at 6 o’clock. I am just curious, as a current ex- 
ample, as to what the arrangements are for that. 

Mr. Epear. I have been on leave, sir, so I was not present at the 
reception, but I can say, in general, if very distinguished individuals 
come from various parts of the world, the appropriate Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for that area very often entertains them, not because they 
are grantees but because they are outstanding individuals that they 
feel they should receive special attention. 

The Cuarrman. Well, then, as an illustration of the way this limita- 
tion applies or does not apply, the department of Assistant Secretary 
Snow, who was the host yesterday, I believe, would be charged with 
the cost of that reception ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Arken. Are you authorized to accept contributions from 
outside the appropriations amount allowed by the Appropriations 

Committees ? 
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Mr. Tuayer. We are investigating that now, Senator, to see if it 
is possible. bed a bec 

Senator A1kEeN. Investigating it in what way? 

Mr. TuAyrer. To see whether legally we can accept those contribu- 
tions; and, secondly, whether We can get some of the foundations to 
put up the funds—entertainment funds—to help us. 

The CuairMan. You mentioned a luncheon that was given by Ana- 
conda Copper. Anaconda Copper had nothing to do with Blair 
House ; that was an independent luncheon they gave. 

Mr. Tuayer. It was independent. We try to get these independent 
people to do that sort of thing to make up the difference. 

The CuarrMAN. With regard to those Senators, when you gave 
them a Smith-Mundt grant, what did that involve? Do you give them 
enough money per diem to pay their expenses ? 

Mr. Epear. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That would not cover 

Mr. Tuayer. They get $17 a day. 

The CHarrMan. Plus their travel ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes. 








PLACING OF FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Thayer, I understand that you are finding 
it or the agency, IES, is finding it increasingly difficult to place foreign 
students in American universities and colleges; is that correct? 

Mr. Tuayer. I believe it is; yes, Senator, because of the great 
volume of requests. 

The CuatrMan. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Epear. I had not been aware there was a serious difficulty 
arising. 

The Cuatrman. I cannot quite hear you, Mr. Edgar. What did 
you say 

Mr. Epear. I have not had 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder whether it would not be better for 
Mr. Edgar to be over here since we are calling on him so frequently. 

The Cuarrman. Has there been increasing difficulty in placing for- 
eign students in American universities and colleges ? 

Mr. Epear. On a worldwide basis, I would say “No.” 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean, “worldwide”? I meant here 
in the United States. 

Mr. Enear. Yes, sir. Latin American students are very often hard 
to place because of the language problem, and their academic stand- 
ards. But that is a specialized area and a specialized problem. 

Senator Arken. Well, isn’t that because the college, and particularly 
the small college, is not interested in taking students who speak an- 
other language—in this case Spanish—unless they can be assured of a 
continuing supply large enough to enable them to provide an instruc- 
tor for that particular type student ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Senator, if I might make an observation. My under- 
standing is that the universities are familiar with the Fulbright pro- 
gram and, therefore, accept Fulbright scholarships more readily than 
they do applications from other agencies of the Government. 
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The ICA has a very big program of sending people to universities; 
the Department of Defense is beginning to have one. I think the uni- 
versities feel themselves completely swamped by requests from a great 
many different agencies, and that is one of the things we are looking 
into in this coordinating. 

The Cuairman. Well, then, is it correct to say with regard to my 
question that there is difficulty with the other agencies, but not much 
difficulty with students under the IES program of cultural exchange; 
is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 


SIZE OF ICA EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The Cuarrman. Since you mentioned it, how large is the ICA pro- 
gram? How many did they bring to this country, or do they bring; 
do you know? 

Mr. Tuayer. Close to 10,000, I believe, this year. 

The Cuarrman. Can you explain why the ICA is able, apparently 
without much difficulty, to get money for 10,000, whereas the State De- 
partment with the IES has great difficulty in maintaining this, well, 
relatively small program? How many did you bring over this year? 

Mr. Epear. 3,000. 

The CuatrMan. 3,000 as against 10,000. 

What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I can only surmise, Senator, that there are aspects 
of the technical training program, which is what ICA is engaged 
in, that are more attractive than the purely cultural program of 
IES. In my personal opinion the IES program is just as important, 
if not more so, than the technical training program. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


The Carman. I have just had called to my attention, I believe 
it is from a statement that you made, Mr. Thayer, that the Defense 
Department has invited more than 9,000 high-ranking military of- 
ficials to the United States since 1950. 

When the Defense Department invites a high-ranking foreign 
military official, do they have any limitation on what they can spend 
for luncheons or receptions ? 

Mr. Trayer. Not that I know of, Senator. 


The Cuarrman. The sky is the limit. They can spend anything ° 
Ag ) £ 


they want to, can’t they ? 

Mr. Tuayer. They can. 

The Cnarrman. And they do? 

Mr. Trayer. I think they do. 

The Carman. Can you explain why you think there is such 
ease in obtaining money for military officials and for technical as- 


sistants, and such difficulty for bernie in the cultural programs? 
Mr. Tuayer. I cannot, Senator. I do not understand it at all. 


The Cuarreman. Don’t you suspect, or can’t you even venture a 
reason ¢ 

Mr. Trrayer. Well, as I have already said, I suspect that there is 
not as much interest in a person coming over for cultural reasons 
as there is in one who comes over for factual reasons, such as defense 
and technical training. 
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APPRECIATION FOR CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The CuHarrMAN. It is logical to believe that this country does not 
have sufficient appreciation of cultural affairs, is it not? Isn’t that 
a very logical deduction from this? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am afraid it is. 

The CHarrMAN. I am afraid it is, too. 

It seems to me pretty obvious that we have failed in this country 
to develop a proper appreciation for cultural activities of all kinds— 
education, just plain everyday education, first and foremost; isn’t 
that so? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think it is. 

The CHairMAN. And then other allied cultural activities. 

Did you see the Russian presentation down here this week ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, sir; I saw it Monday night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you ever seen an American show comparable 
to that ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think I have, Senator. 

The CHarrMAN. Where did you see it ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I am a little bit prejudiced about the Russian presen- 
tation because I saw so many of them when I was in Rumania for 
9% years, that I am afraid I am a little bit prejudiced against them. 

The CHarrMAN. Against them ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I think the West Side Story has got—I think that the 
West Side Story is a much better presentation in every way than 
the Soviet one. 

The CuarrMan. Well, that is quite a different kind of show. 

If I understand it correctly, this is a presentation of folk dances 
which originate in many areas. But the West Side Story concerns a 
very—what shall I say—restricted area of the United States. I would 
hardly call that an effort to present the typical culture of the United 
States, would you ? 

Mr. Tuayer. I was thinking more of the emphasis that is always 
made by these Communist presentations on the virility and activity of 
the dancers, and the high leaps and dashing madly around. 

I think that the virility and activity of the American youth is shown 
particularly well in the West Side Story. 

The Cuarrman. I thought that was rather a macabre setting to show 
% pe virility of American youth as constituted in the gangs of New 

ork, 

Mr. Tuayer. A very realistic presentation, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Sadly, I think. I think it is most disappointing 
to have to admit that such conditions are so prevalent in our cities, 
and still are. We even read here in Washington how gangs attack 
people as they walk along the streets, as Congressman Diggs observed 
the other night. I think you read that story. I thought of the West 
Side Story as I read that item. It is very similar, is it not? 

Mr. Tuayer. It is. 

The Cuatrman. I do not know, but I am inclined to think, at least 
as a matter of good public relations, the Russian show was a little 
superior to the West Side Story. Whether it is true to life or not 
I am not able to say, but it is a very appealing presentation of folk 
dances; don’t you think ? 

Mr. Tuarer. It is. 
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The Cuatrrman. We are a little off the main point here. Do yoy 
have any other questions, Senator Aiken 4 
Senator ArKkEN. No. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT OF EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


The Cuamman. I want to stress this, Mr. Thayer: I am just ag 
interested in improving this program as you are. I do not think you 
have had to struggle with it quite aslongas Ihave. I put in 10 years— 
a great deal of time and effort in the 10 years, and I am extremely 
concerned that we preserve what we have accomplished in this ex. 
change program. 

I know the difficulties in the Congress. I agree that it has been 
unsympathetic. The program has never received enthusiastic sup. 
port, either in the Congress or in the executive branch. The execu- 
tive branch refuses to ask for more money, and sometimes the Congress 
cuts what it does ask. I will have to say, though, for the last 2 years 
the Congress has given what the budget has requested, what the exee- 
utive has requested. 

It has been the executive branch which has failed to ask for more 
money, although 3 years ago the executive did ask for $30 million, 
The Senate allowed $30 million and the House cut it; and in con- 
ference we could get only the $20 million. 

But I certainly think that both were greatly at fault. I think 
they are missing an opportunity. They are almost allowing the 
Russians to take the field by default in this, although I think the Rus- 
sians, fortunately, have not been too intelligent in occupying this field. 

What concerns me is the possibility of anything happening that will 
cause the integrity and standing of IES to be injured in any way. I 
am very much concerned lest this new organization will leave in the 
minds of the people the feeling that IES is being downgraded, that 
it is not as important as it was, and that no one of any stature will 
want to be associated with it. 

I think one important element of strength in IES has been because 
those who come from outside of the Government, who have been 
associated with it, have been proud to be associated with it, in con- 
trast to some Government activities. 

So that is the only reason I have held these hearings. 

I will talk to Mr. Henderson. I think that if there is no urgent rea- 
son—I have not heard of any outbreak in Marseilles demanding the 
presence of the Director of the [ES—I think that this further change 
should await a very serious consideration of the report by the survey 
team. 

The survey team is the established way to evaluate these activities; 
that is, next to the committee of Congress which, of course, is better 
than a survey team. But, in any case, the team has that function in 
the executive, and I would want this committee to be informed about 
what it is doing, what.it is going to do, before it is done. 

I do not wish to relax my vigilance regarding this agency unless I 
am very certain it is going to be upgraded and not downgraded; 
do I make myself clear? 

Mr. Tuayer. Senator, you have, and I hope I have made it clear 
on the record that the objective of the Secretary, and my objective, is 
to upgrade this and not downgrade it. 
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The CuatrMan. I accept that as being your objective. The only 
question I raise is whether or not what is being done actually does it. 
I do not question the motives for a minute; it 1s always a question of 
judgment as to the wisdom of particular moves. 

We have seen so many reorganizations in and out of the State De- 

artment. The Department itself was reorganized every time you 
Pad a new Secretary of State. You remember there was a period 
when, in 5 years, you had five different Secretaries of State; that did 
not help the State Department either, in my opinion. 


HARM OF FREQUENT TURNOVERS 


One thing I object to: I do not care whether it is Mr. Edgar or who 
it is. I object to there beginning to be a turnover of the directors and 
the personnel. I particularly object to this rapid turnover of Foreign 
Service officers in the IES, and I am going to ask the Department to 
reconsider this policy and to see if we cannot minimize the number 
of them in this agency and let them do work that is more allied to 
their regular activity and not have this enormous turnover. 

I know it is not good for this agency. I think, in principle, it is 
bad. We have got to try to keep the quality of this program up. We 
cannot let it become just an ordinary prpgrem or you will not get the 
participation of these private people abroad or here. 

I regret the trouble we had recently with the Conference Board; I 
do not think it was well founded. I may be wrong about it, and it is 
perfectly proper to investigate all the circumstances. On the other 
hand, I was very pleased that the Conference Board takes its duties so 
seriously that it was willing to raise Cain about an issue. The trouble 
in Government often is that people become apathetic, and will not care 
whether something is done right or not. It was a good sign that these 
exchange program people think that this is an important activity, and 
were willing to raise the dickens about what they thought was a mis- 
take. As I say, I do not agree, but that is neither here nor there. I 
could be wrong about it. 

What little I have heard or read about the process, I could not go 
into every detail, but everything I have observed is that the people 
who participate in it take it seriously and they like it. They think 
what they are doing is vitally important, and that is a fairly rare thing 
to find in our Government. So I rather treasure that organization. I 
do not want to see anything happen to it that would destroy that 
spirit. 

"Mr. Tuayer. I quite agree, Senator, and I shall be very glad when 

the survey is completed to present to the committee, to you and other 
Senators who would like to see them, the recommendations that we 
have for any reorganization, if it is necessary. 

The Cuamman. I think the time is approaching when even the 
Budget Bureau is going to have to give way on appropriations for this 
activity. It is becoming so evident, despite the blindness that still 
exists, that this is a proper activity. For example, note the Chief 
Executive’s inviting Mr Khrushchev here—after all, that is exchange. 
As it gets up to that level, we will see some reaction down the line. 
So I think the time is approaching when we can hope for increased 
appropriations. But I want the organization to be intact and func- 
tioning well when that money does come. 
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Have you got any observations or questions, Senator ? 

Senator Arxen. I do not think so. You have covered the ground 
pretty thoroughly. 

The CuarrMan. Has the staff got any further items? 

Do you have anything further to volunteer, any of you? Whils 
you are here, here is your opportunity. 

Mr. Cook, you have not said anything this morning. You have beep 
around here ever since I can remember. What would you like to say 
about it, if anything? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD COOK, STAFF DIRECTOR, U.S. ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Mr. Coox. I think all of the questions were very pertinent. Some 
of the questions that have been raised here, have been raised by Mr, 
Thayer with the Advisory Commission, which is a group of five dis- 
tinguished people from private life appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate to advise the Secretary and IES and all 
elements concerned with the administration of the general educational 
exchange program. 

For example, Mr. Thayer has raised with them, as he mentioned, 
this question of selection—not of the people under the Fulbright pro- 

ram; that is, the Board of Foreign Scholarships—but with the se- 

ection of American specialists going abroad. 'The Commission asked 
the Exchange Service for information, and plans to go into this 
subject and give Mr. Thayer and the Exchange Rervice its best advice, 

I believe that the Commission members feel that the establishment 
of the Bureau does constitute a desirable upgrading of the educational 
exchange program. They have been strongly in favor of this. They 
endorsed the Morrill report which called for such an upgrading, and 
they have endorsed the establishment of the new Bureau from that 
point of view. 

I think they, too, Senator, will be extremely concerned, as you know 
from their record, that nothing be done that will harm the integrity 
or the value, in the eyes of the American public or overseas, of the 
exchange program, and I think they will be observing anything that 
takes place, whether organizationally or otherwise, from that point 
of view. I think their interest is in the program more than in the 
organization. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to observe that, 
with regard to the forming of a new bureau as a contribution to an 
already sizable bureaucracy, while I realize the value of coordinating 
the work of the different segments of the Department, I think it 
is also true that the strength of some of these programs lies largely in 
preserving their identity. I hope that the commingling process, as 
they say, in reference to wheat and corn, is not so complete as to cause 
the IES program to lose its identity and simply become just an- 
other molecule in the overall bureaucracy. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, I thank the Senator for that observation. 
He said what I felt myself and did not say so succinctly. 

I honestly think that although this program brings in only 3,000, 
while the ICA brings 10,000, it will make a much greater impact than 
the other one abroad, where we are particularly interested, as well as 
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here, because of the respect with which the people in various countries 
regard this program. 

Senator IKEN. I have wondered to what extent, and perhaps they 
could tell us, private industry is bringing foreign students and par- 
ticularly Latin students to this country. 

Mr. Tuayrer. I think to a large extent, Senator. A survey of that 
was made by the State Department, by Mr. Dillon when he was Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. Ido not know whether you received 
a copy of that report, but a very careful survey was made of what 
contribution American industry is making to the whole cultural field. 

Senator ArkeN. I am sure the petroleum companies bring a good 
many students into this country, some of them for rather short periods, 
primarily to learn American business methods. 


COMMENTS OF ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Mr. Tuayer. Senator, may I, for the record, give a quotation from. 
the report shortly to be submitted to Congress by the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange that Mr. Cook mentioned. 

In this report the Commission says, and I quote: 

Not until this year, however, have administrative steps been taken that 
promise to accord completely with the Commission’s recommendations. The 
establishment on June 1 of the Bureau of International Cultural Relations 
within the Department is a most welcome action and has the Commission’s 
hearty endorsement. It is entirely fitting thus to recognize administratively 
the coordinate role played by international cultural relations—including educa- 
tional exchange—along with more traditional relations in other spheres in our 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

Under the direction of Mr. Robert H. Thayer, special Assistant Secretary in 
this field, and Mr. Saxton Bradford, his deputy, we are confident that the new 
bureau will move to achieve in all respects the proper recognition, appropriate 
emphasis, adequate authority and full support cited by the Commission as 
necessary in its earlier recommendations. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am glad to have that, and I want to endorse 
what the Senator from Vermont said about preserving the identit 
of the exchange program. That is what was in the back of my mind. 
I, perhaps, did not make it clear when I asked you about the logic 
of seeming—at least on paper in that bulletin which you sent me—to 
put exchange right along on a parity with UNESCO relations and 
two or three other relatively minor activities. I do not like the im- 
plication that one might draw from looking at that chart. 

Mr. Tuayer. Well, they were there before, Senator, always. 

The Cuamrman. But the IES has had a personality of its own for 
10 years, at least, and I do not want that disturbed. 

Mr, Colligan was, I believe, one of the originators—I believe you 

s aS, ’ £ y 
were here when this exchange program first started. 

Mr. Cotniean. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you directed it for a good while? 

Mr. Cotnican. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any observations to make before we 
adjourn ? 

Mr. Cotxiaan. I will make one, if I may, Senator. 

The Cuairman. For the record, also state your name. 

Mr. Cotuiaan. Francis J. Colligan, Director, Cultural Policy and 
Development Staff, Bureau of International Cultural Relations. 
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CONFUSION ABOUT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Awhile back, Senator, you said it was deplorable, or you implied 
that it was deplorable, that not more attention was paid to this pro. 
gram. In addition to the general indifference, I think there is apt 
to be a misunderstanding of it, and I think that that misunderstanding 
is frequently aggravated by bewilderment and confusion as to what 
the program is and what i entity it does have against the perspective 
of such other programs as the ICA training program, and even many 
intergovernmental organizations which today are developing ex- 
change programs of one sort or another. For example, as you no 
doubt know, the Organization of American States has a scholarship 
program of some 150 scholarships at the present time, I believe. 

The CHarrman. How many ? 

Mr. Corrigan. About 150; and those, of course, are multilateral 
for all the American States, all the American Republics. They hope 
to increase that. 

The Cuairman. Among all of them ? 

Mr. Cotiiegan. Among all of them. 

The CHarrMan. Not just to this country ? 

Mr. Coiuican. No, sir. I think that in fairness to the many people 
who have not been too ardent in their support of these programs, 
many of them are confused by these things. They do not know where 
one begins and the other ends, and for that reason I think it is rather 
important that these things be seen from time to time, at any rate, 
in relationship to one another. 

Another way of saying it is coordination. I think that proper 
coordination can help preserve the identity of the exchange program 
by indicating exactly what it does, exactly how it differs from what 
UNESCO and ICA and others are doing. I think that unless that 
is done, this bewilderment, this confusion, and so on will continue, 
and will continue to harm the program. 

I have had reactions, and I am sure you have had many more, from 
some people up here that there is no end to this sort of thing; there 
are all kinds of scholarships. I made a rough count. I think there 
must be at least a half dozen bills this year that were introduced pro- 
posing the use of foreign currencies for something in relation to 
exchanges, whether they dealt with health, the sciences or something 
of that sort. I think one of the biggest things we could all do is to 
try to help clarify and keep clear the identity of these programs 
by, in the first place, to mix my metaphors, letting the loft hand 
know what the right hand is doing and trying to keep that mutual 
exchange going. 

The Cuarrman. With that statement I certainly agree. I have no 
objection to helping to clarify and coordinate the programs, all the 
time keeping in mind that this cultural program has a rather special 
place because I would say the general indifference in this country to 
all things cultural is such that it has got to have special attention, 
as we have already said. The military and economic, they do not 
lack for funds or support. 
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Mr. CotuicAn. True, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It is the same difference between a domestic pro- 

am, we will say, for the improvement of our waterways in con- 
trast to the foreign aid program. You run into the same general 
difference. 

Mr. Edgar, do you wish to volunteer any observations before we 
adjourn ¢ 

Mr. Epear. No, sir; I donot. 

The CHarrMAN. Anyoneelse? Mr. Bradford? 

Mr. Braprorpb. No, sir. 

The CuatrMAN. Does anyone else have any fruitful ideas he would 
like to leave on the record before we adjourn? 

Well, if not, thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Thayer. We 
appreciate your coming up here. | . 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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